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The Weld that Saved the Day... 
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with a friendly hand from Nickel Welding Rod 


What a tough break! To have the en- 
gine of your car freeze up and crack. And 
you just married, with honeymoon lane 
stretching ahead. 

* * 

And what a lucky break, when you find 
our that the village welder can fix it. 

“You have yourself some lunch,” the 
welder says, “and I'll have you ready for a 
fresh start by three.” 

While you're gone he gets to work, 
using a new kind of Welding Rod. Made 
with Nickel, it makes tough welds easy. 


* * 


So, with the help of “Your Unseen 
Friend,” Nickel, he welds the break so it 


will never hother you again. 


When you get back, he’s finished the 
job. He tells you why it’s as good as new. 
And how he could do it without heating 
the block first or taking the engine out of 
the car, because this new kind of Nickel 
welding rod is so easy to handle. 


“What do they call it?” you ask. 


“They. call it ‘Ni-Rod,’” he says, “but 
me...I call it ‘My Rod’!” 


“Whatever you call it,” you say, as you 

drive off, “it sure is a friend in need.” 
* * 

Every day, in many a way, Nickel is 
your friend in need. From your morning 
bus to your evening radio, it helps things 
serve you well. But you rarely see the 
Nickel because it’s usually combined with 
other metals. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 


Unseen Friend.” 
* - 


Write for Free Booklet on 

Easy Welding with "Ni-Rod” 
Shows how easy-handling 
AC-DC “Ni-Rod” makes 
machinable welds in cast 
iron or when cast iron is 
welded to steel. Illustrated 
by many photographs and 
descriptions of actual jobs. 
For your FREE booklet.send 
a post card to Dept. 276X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


THAGCE mate 
... Your Unseen Friend 
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HIVING SEANDAKDS The effects of over-popu- “Bottom-Up” Management Builds Individual Initiative! II 
lation which for generations have created a low Waiséeas i Orace te 
standard of living and consequent misery in a President, American Brake Shoe Company 
large part of Asia as well as in wide areas of | : ; 
Europe are examined by Willford I. King in Fourteen Wholesale and Retail Ratios 14 
the December Dun’s Review. The author, : ; — . ; 
Professor Emeritus in Economics at New York How Can Business Keep Abreast of This Changing World: 17 
University, suggests that America can help to Wivsur VanSant 
remedy this situation by a slow process of edu- President, VanSant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
cation of the masses in the affected lands, de- canes 5 
i ; ; wee B “hc What Is Back of To-Day’s Building Costs? Ig 
signed to lower the birth rate and consequently Path: oe 7 
raise the standard of living. ee 
oo _ f g Consulting Economist 
vas Lac ONS 7 oO nd ‘ ry ao) « ° , 
= What obligations should the The Law and Economics of Basing Points; Part III 22 
business man shoulder as his contribution to ON 
é : peas: E.pwin B. GEORGE 
the national well-being? A Bill of Obliga- ke ononist, Dt N«& Brapst REET, INc. 
tions,” ten in number, compiled by Alexander Associate Editor, DuN’s Review 
Wiley, United States Senator from Wisconsin, : . : 
is set forth in the December number. These The Trend of Business 25 
range from demonstrating personal qualities of <e : : 
leadership to showing moderation in business Trade Activity—A Regional Summary 27 
charges and from exhibiting faith in the Govern- ‘ ; 
Here and There in Business 30 


ment to achieving sound labor relations. 


Dun’s Review (including Dun’s International Review and The World’s Markets). November 
1948. Published monthly. 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Beekman 3-7550. Subscrip- 
tion information on page 79. Copyright 1948 by Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. Copyrighted 
under International Copyright Convention. All rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention. Frontispiece, Fall at Adams, Mass., Anderson photograph from Devaney. 


‘TIO Fourteen important ratios for 36 
manufacturing industries, compiled by Roy A. 
Foulke, Vice-President, DuN & BrapsTREET, 
Ixc., also will be included in December. 
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never came. After the war of 1812 it was 
renamed Castle Clinton, only to later become 
Castle Garden, after it had been deeded to the 
City when the foundation was found to be 
too weak to support heavy ordnance. 

Its latter years of usefulness were spent as 
an aquarium, exhibiting thousands of speci- 
mens of marine life. To-day the fish are gone 
—their sparkling color and graceful motion 
no longer fascinate Battery Park visitors—the 
glory of the Aquarium has been reduced to 
a pile of rubble, another victim of progress. 
Unfortunately, it stood in the line of approach 
of the new Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel connect- 
ing with the extension of the West Side High- 
way in lower Manhattan. 


HEN Andrew Melrose painted this 
colorful canvas of Castle Garden in 1885 it 
was the greatest receiving point in the United 
States for a stream of hopeful immigrants 
from all over the world. In its 35 years as 
an Immigrant Station almost 8,000,000 souls 
crossed its threshold into a new land of oppor- 
tunity. In 1890 this screening of immigrants 
was transferred to Ellis Island where it remains 
to-day although restricted immigra‘ion has 
greatly reduced the trafic through its “Free- 
dom” doors. 

When it was first built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1807 Castle Garden stood upon a 
ledge of rocks 200 feet off the shore from the 
southwesterly tip of Manhattan Island and 
was known as the West Battery. Walls 8 feet 


thick were thrown up to resist attacks that CLARENCE SWITZER 
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the Punched-Card “Robot” 
Not the Aladdin’s Lamp, story-book kind of _ sions and hundreds of other hard-to-get figures. 
hocus-pocus, either. But modern accounting At the same time it segregates, it interfiles or it 
magic—the kind that effortlessly mows down leaves master and detail cards in their original 

eight out of nine record-keeping operations. 


Eight out of nine? Yes, sir! The Remington 


order. 
That's the kind of magic you need for prepar- 
ing your payrolls, invoices, sales analyses, tax 


reports, production contro] reports and dozens 


of other vital accounting records! 


Rand Interfiling Reproducing Punch gives you 
Let us send you our newest booklet about 


the equivalent of adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, dividing . . . plus punching, verifying, 
segregating and interfiling. It doesn't print 
reports—but it makes that operation a snap tor the Robot. There’s magic in it for you. 
Just write Tabulating Machines 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


the Alphabetical Tabulator. 
No wonder users call it the Robot of punched- 


card accounting! From master cards, this 


ingenious machine punches into detail cards: 
names, social security numbers, withholding tax 


deductions, rates and unit prices, payroll exten- 
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FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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@ This year’s harvest is the largest and 
richest that the world has ever known. 
Chrysler Corporation is proud to have 
played a part in making it possible. 
Chrysler Industrial Engines and Power 
Units serve agriculture in tractors, com- 
bines, power generators, irrigation pumps 
@ and farm machinery of all descriptions. 
Each compact engine is a result of Chrys- 


ler engineering and production skill . . 


og designed to bring you dependable, eco- 





nomical power For A Better Day’s Work. 





ON FARMS FORESTS — 

IN OIL FIELD N INDUSTRY 

AND ON IGHWAYS! 
bent RVICE 


FACTORY - ENGINEERED 
AND TESTED PARTS WITH 
EXPERT MAINTENANCE 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 











INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP., 12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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// UCH is said these days 
about our basic freedoms. I think too 
little is being said about the need for 
greater freedom in business manage- 
ment—freedom which is needed to add 
both dignity and meaning to the em- 
ployee and his job. The most obvious 
way to stimulate this freedom is by 
accelerating decentralization in man- 
agement and making it work effectively. 

Decentralized management is noth- 
ing new. It has been in use for many 
years. But it is the degree of decen- 
tralization which is important. Used 
in its pathological sense of “spreading 
from one part to others,” “progressive” 
decentralization takes the “lead strings” 
off subsidiary presidents and division 
heads and gives other officers, super- 
intendents, and foremen—people all 
down the management line—a stimu- 
lating feeling of personal freedom to 
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FOREM4N AND WORKER DISCUSSING MACHINE TOOL OPERATION——A POSED ILLUSTRATION, BY KAYFETZ FROM MONKMEYER 
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INITIATIVE 


WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. 


President, American Brake Shoe Company 


initiate and act. It provides them with 
that kind of freedom which gives dig- 
nity toa man and his job. In the Brake 
Shoe Company we call it “bottom-up 
management,” as contrasted with “top- 
down management.” 

Under “top-down management” the 
heads of a business do practically all 
the topside thinking aad planning, and 
issue orders to those under them. In 
its extreme form, it is a management 
in which boss-edicts are seldom ques- 
tioned. No ideas or suggestions are 
sincerely sought from those down the 
line. The current of initiative flows 
down from the top. Jn short, the chief 
executives run the business. This same 
situation also exists in the various de- 
partments of the company, with their 
particular executives dominating them 
in the same czarist fashion. 

Under “bottom-up management” the 
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head of the business, or of a division, or 
a department, tries to release the think- 


He 


encourages passing personal initiative 


ing of every person under him. 


up through the organization. Ideas to 
improve products, to effect savings in 
money, motions, or materials, to im- 
prove working conditions, in short to 
make a better company, must flow 
up from below. The chief executives 
make clear the objectives, chart the 
course, and hold the organization to it. 
Of course, they make many suggestions. 
But they seldom give orders. 

The success of “bottom-up manage- 
ment” starts with the careful selection 
of men to put in positions of authority. 
It depends upon selection of the men 
who hold boss positions down the line 
at the various levels of authority—and 
their elimination if they do not mea- 
sure up after being given every oppor- 
Page 11 
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tunity. Without this careful selection, 
it is unsafe to give so much authority 
down the line. This means sustained 
interest in, and continuous analysis of, 
the men who hold boss positions under 
you. It means that the management 
running the business must have what 
amounts to almost an “obsession” for 
having the right kind of people on its 
payroll. 


Know Your People 


“Bottom-up management” puts a 
high premium on knowing the people 
in your organization. Before you can 
do a good job of selecting and teaching 
the men under you, you must know 
your people. To really know them 
you must see much of them where 
they work. Knowing your people, you 
should measure them as to their kind. 
Those who are not straightforward, 
those who do not come clean—in short, 
those who are not the kind of men you 
would like to work under, should be 
eliminated. 

I feel that management to-day should 
push harder to develop initiative in its 
people. Management must encourage 
a feeling of freedom—freedom to ven- 
ture into new and untried paths; free- 
dom to risk; and yes, very necessarily, 
freedom to fail. 
grow? 


How else can a man 


Of these three freedoms, I believe that 
freedom to fail is the most important. 
For without it, freedom to venture and 
freedom to take risks mean nothing if 
failure is always punished. It does not 
matter what form the punishment takes 
—it can be a raised eyebrow or a sharp 
tone of voice, just as well as dismissal 
or failure to promote. The point is that 
a man must be free to make a decision 
and initiate action, knowing that fail- 
ure to bring success out of a particular 
venture will not harm him in the eyes 
of his superiors. Progressive decentral- 
ization, therefore, takes a certain per- 
centage of mistakes for granted and, 
in review, finds them less frequent and 
less costly than they would be under 
the old-fashioned czarist technique. 

Because a man is free to fail, he is 
more likely to try things on his own. 
If need be, he can go to his superiors 
for advice. In our company we call 
this “exchange of ideas.” But he knows 
that he will most likely end up by an- 
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Progressive decentralization management, where successfully applied, stimulates in both 
supervisors and workers the application of resourcefulness both to the daily problems and 
the long-range progress of the business. The effective thinking and acting of workers 
results in the contribution of numerous suggestions for improving equipment or methods. 


swering his own questions. With this 
kind of democracy in management’s 
ranks, a man tries to answer his own 
questions. He can fight back. He 
knows that, if he thinks it best, in most 
cases he will be permitted to follow his 
own judgment against the advice of 
others; and should he turn out to have 
been wrong, he will not hear “I told 
you so.” 

In an atmosphere such as a progres- 
sive decentralized management pro- 
duces, men learn quickly to recover 
their poise and confidence when they 
make mistakes and suffer failures. After 
such experiences they do more think- 
ing and better thinking, and produce 
more work and better work since their 
thinking turns into action and their 
action into accomplishment. 

Some philosopher has said “The rea- 
son men do not accomplish more is be- 
cause they do not attempt more.” Most 
of us would attempt more if we were 
not afraid of failure. We must not be 
afraid to attempt. We must encourage 
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bold thinking, and the making of radi- 
cal suggestions. We must teach every- 
one under us to contribute his ideas 
toward the company’s progress, and as 
bosses we must train ourselves and those 
under us to treat every idea, every sug- 
gestion with respect. “Bottom-up man- 
agement” involves teaching rather than 
telling—teaching men so that they can 
climb higher in their work life. 


An Exchange of Ideas 


The most important teachings are the 
simple fundamentals of business, which 
happen mostly to be the simple funda- 
mentals of life. The soundest teach- 
ing method is to exchange ideas with 
those under you. This draws them out, 
stretches their minds, and gives them a 
realization that they are part of the 
management. If a boss can successfully 
teach the men under him to qualify for 
higher and higher places, he will be 
doing a building job, and growing in 
stature himself—preparing himself for 
a bigger job. 
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POSED ILLUSTRATION, BY KAYBETZ FROM MONKMEYER 


To teach well, a manager must not 
only have experience and knowledge 
to start with, but he must keep increas- 
ing both of them daily, hourly. Like 
a teacher in school, he must keep well 
ahead of his students. In particular, 
a top executive must be familiar with 
much of the detail of divisional opera- 
tions. When visiting plants or talking 
with divisional sales managers, for ex- 
ample, he must be in a position to un- 
derstand what they are talking about, 
so that he can make useful suggestions. 
The higher up in the organization the 
man is, the more he needs to “bone up” 
on the figures of the business, to keep 
after the accounting department to 
highlight problem areas for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

In short, in truly decentralized man- 
agement every manager’s conception of 
his job should be to help all those under 
him to do their best, with a clear un- 
derstanding of the part they are being 
called upon to play. If this is done it 
will eliminate the need for so much 
“telling.” 

Progressive decentralization, where 
successfully applied, gives men a chance 
to grow. It gives men a sense of be- 
longing—a feeling of dignity. The job 
of every manager becomes creative 


“We must teach everyone under us to contribute his ideas toward 
the company’s progress, and as bosses we must train ourselves 
and those under us to treat every idea, every suggestion with 
respect. ‘Bottom-up management’ involves teaching rather than 





tends to stimulate the organization to 
contribute ideas and to apply ingenui- 
ty, invention, resourcefulness creatively 
to the solution of the daily problems 
of the business and to its long-range 
progress. 


Pride in Work and Company 


This freedom of spirit among em- 
ployees in a business does not come, 
though, until the organization is con- 
vinced that it is operating under a defi- 
nite, well-established policy of decen- 
tralized initiative as well as authority. 
The organization must feel that the 
top management wants its people, at 
every organizational level, to prove that 
they are strong; that occasional mis- 
takes will be recognized as inevitable 
and will be understood; that “from 
the bottom-up” really means what the 
term implies. Then pride in work, 
and in the company, is reflected in its 
people’s faces and in the ring of their 
voices. 

Such a situation does not and cannot 
mean loose management. This type of 
management can be, and indeed must 
be, more tightly knit than “top-down 
management” in its ability to effect con- 
certed action when it is required. Ob- 






rather than merely administrative. This 





viously, in certain areas and at certain 
times the senior executive must make 
decisions and pass them along in the 
form of instructions. Also, he is en- 
titled to a vote or a veto on all matters 
of critical significance to the company. 
In many things he must arm superin- 
tendents with a knowledge of company 
policies and top-management decisions. 
Always, however, the ideas from below 
should have a strong influence on com- 
pany action. It is important that all 
those in management should feel that 
they have a very definite part in cre- 
ating company policy. 

I wish to point out that the factors 
1 have been stressing—particularly ini- 
tiative, teaching, creativeness—are es- 
sentials of management skill in general, 
not only of decentralized management. 
In “bottom-up management,” however, 
they are more urgently needed; indeed, 
this type of management would fall 
apart entirely without them. In “top- 
down management,” however, it is pos- 
sible that they can to a certain extent 
be glossed over. 

Many people have skeptically said, 
“ ‘Bottom-up management’ sounds fine 
to me on paper, but does it work? How 
can you carry decentralization down 


(Continued on page 36) 


telling—teaching men so that they can climb higher in their 
life work. ... The soundest teaching method is to exchange 
ideas with those under you. This draws them out... . gives 
them a realization that they are part of the management.” 
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q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
P Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Funded 
L f Business ; Averag ’ Current 
nee plore Assetsto Profitson Profits on Net Tangible of Net Pacino Salesto Assetsto Debt to Debt to to Net Devt to Debts to 
Reporting Concerns Ctrrent Net on Tangible Working Net Working Period Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working laventory Net Work- 
Debi Sales Net Worth = Capital Worth Capital tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Cayital ing Capital® 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cen: Per Cent 
FOR 12 RETAIL TRADES—1947—MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 
Clothing. Men’s hak 8.64 21.80 29.20 4.21 5+ 30 oe 6.4 3-0 12.2 28.9 52.7 25-3 13.6 
idk ed Caan) 3-81 5-76 16.53 20.15 2.65 3-59 - 4.8 7-5 32.3 54-4 69.6 55-2 38.1 
is 2.42 3.41 11.60 14.16 2.01 2.21 ihe 5 22.4 50.6 78.5 111.2 75.3 70.3 
Clothing, Men’s 5-99 12.65 21.95 39-35 4-49 3-75 50 8.0 3-0 17-9 ae 28.4 58.3 
and Women’s .66 6.56 17.10 21.90 2.6 2. 4.1 8 26.2 2.2 8.8 
3 5 7 4 
(69) 2.44 2.54 7.28 1 3.33 1.15 1.69 130 2.5 10.2 46.5 70.3 142.5 
Department Stores 4. 50 6.82 22.80 31.70 4.82 6.58 re 8.9 6.2 20.7 41.2 46.8 43-9 17-3 
(340) J 4.22 16.10 22.60 86 J =" 6. 17.0 2.2 x 2. 2.6 28. 
4 9 3 
(Sce-below also) — 2. 37 2.62 g.10 14.65 2.79 3.60 #e 5.1 37.2 50.6 6 3.3 92.0 98.4 44.4 
4.70 106.45 29. 30 29.90 4.10 4.56 sg 8.5 1.9 19.3 Piha 37-9 54.2 28 
Fur Garments (30) 2.72 3-87 13-30 16.35 3-02 3-50 ind 6.6 3-5 34-3 eas 53-1 94-4 : 
oY 1.58 4.80 6.92 1.69 1.60 wai 4.2 10.3 69.6 84.6 200.2 
Sane eae 6.26 8.83 22.00 38.15 3.90 5-31 “¢ 6.9 2.8 14.3 waka 53.8 32.4 wists 
gs, * 
Men’s (20) 3-68 3-82 17.20 20.90 2.87 4-24 . 5-1 7-2 30.0 88.4 45-2 
: 2.57 2.86 11.08 14.43 2.2 2.62 vio 2.7 20.8 g.2 114.6 65.6 
7 4-43 7 3-7 ¢ 
6.49 1080 26.05 31.95 3-30 5.00 ne 7.5 3.2 12.4 29.5 34.7 34.3 14.9 
Furniture (98) 3-54 8.16 16.98 22.80 2.50 3-03 sai 5-1 727 29.6 59.0 53-7 56.6 25-4 
2.48 3.50 9.23 14.28 1.68 2.03 ste 4.0 26.3 54.8 77.8 90.8 96.8 45.8 
urenitiire 7.69 9.15 18.43 23.80 2.59 2.73 28 6.7 2.5 11.4 31.9 30.7 32.2 8.3 
installment (127) 4.06 7-04 12.40 14.75 2.01 2.26 78 5-3 6.1 26.1 64.9 45.0 61.0 25-7 
2.90 2.95 IB 8.96 1.55 1.83 137 4.1 21.6 50.4 80.2 65.0 101.0 res 
g.08 13.13 31.48 1.85 ».8O 25 . 5-4 8.3 9.8 sree $7. 18.3 
31-4 ” 3 4 Y 3 p 7-4 3 
Hardware (25) 5-16 5-98 20.80 22.00 2.71 3.15 vse 4-4 14.1 21.8 sen 78.9 36.6 
4.40 4.20 11.17 15.36 24 2.63 “9 o¢ 28.2 25.1 93.0 41.6 
6.360 8.87 23.05 34.600 4.11 6.04 21 8.0 10.0 14.1 47.7 33-3 
Lumber (87) 3-65 5-90 14.85 19.70 2.64 3-52 33 4.8 20.5 30.2 68.0 57-2 
2. 34 35 10.10 13.05 1.85 2.59 40 2:5 32.8 62.0 101.0 99-9 
Lumber and 6.55 7.53 $4.23 58.80 4-50 8.26 27 11.5 16.6 16.6 re 41.6 41.3 sare 
Suilding Material 3.14 5-03 22.70 39-30 3-27 4.17 46 8.7 24.8 33-3 sats 62.3 65.4 
(53) 2.09 4.16 10,10 18.10 1.85 2.64 62 6.7 42.4 61.2 zie 101.0 103.4 
Riise! Men sand 4-72 6.86 20.60 35.80 5.62 7.28 vs 6.7 3-3 21.6 nale 63.2 28.0 
Women’s (33) 2.87 2.93 9.92 20.60 4.27 5.60 5-4 12.7 40.7 98.9 55-3 
TO 1.92 7-97 9.27 2.27 3.02 ad 3.6 48.8 76.2 157.0 76-6 
Women’s Specialty pre 8.45 25.05 34.55 4-73 7-40 = 10.3 5.8 23.2 61.5 45-4 63.4 11.9 
Shops (143) 2.37 4-73 15.80 22.39 3-40 4-57 its 7-4 16.0 42.1 78.0 68.0 g2.2 82.4 
1.99 2.35 9.48 14.55 2.44 2.06 ics 5-3 32.0 74.0 114.3 96.9 1 34.0 169.5 
DEPARTMENT STORES—1947, 1946, AND 1945—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH) CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY 
1947: : 
Under $200,000 4.11 4-99 18.50 21.25 3.04 4.65 - 6.1 10.5 25.7 54-9 92.2 52.3 35.3 
200,000-$500,000 3.04 5.78 18.80 25.00 3.55 4.22 *# 5.9 12.3 33.2 39.9 74.0 77.0 16.1 
Over $500,000 2.79 3.91 14.55 23.35 4.01 5.60 +* 7.6 29.3 39.1 57.4 69.0 80.8 27.9 
1946: 
Under $200,000 4.15 8.60 22.85 31.67 2.92 3-70 #s 5.4 10.0 26.4 44.5 63.4 51.4 23.8 
$200,000-$500,000 3.28 5.57 24.81 30.26 3-47 4.98 se 6.4 9.2 37-5 49.5 2.2 74-5 23.5 
Over $500,000 2.66 5.35 19.74 32.50 3.76 5.91 ** 7.0 22.2 41.3 58.6 71.4 84.5 21.3 
1945: 
Under $200,000 3.61 5.39 16.08 21.68 4.23 5.00 #¢ 8.6 6.6 30.8 41.0 52.3 79.4 28.5 
$200.000-$500,000 3.03 3-49 9.67 14.23 2.89 3-75 ** 7.8 11.1 29.6 45.8 47-7 90.7 37.9 
Over $500,000 2.40 3-54 13.46 18.46 3.00 8.00 oe 9.8 23.6 46.0 56.3 52.6 135.8 29.0 
FOOTNOTES, EXPLANATIONS, AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 
* Computed only for those lines of business in which a Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable profit taxes: after reduction in the value of inventory to 
reasonable number of concerns had outstanding long-term (plus any discounted notes receivable) by the average cost or market, whichever is lower; after charge-offs for bad 
lhabilities. credit sales per day to obtain the average collection period. debts: after all miscellaneous reserves and adjustments; 
** Not computed; necessary information as to the divi- Current Assets—Total of cash, accounts, and notes re- but before dividends or withdrawals. 
— “4 Solis mon ts coc ene ceivable for the sale of merchandise in regular trade quar- tag Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 
which could be used as 3 broad guide ters less oy reserves for bad debts, inventory less any 365 days ~ after —— for returns, allowances, and 
: . reserves, listed securities when not carried in excess of iscounts from gross sales. 
THe os I sj data used are based upon a representa market, and United States head peste Ty Net Saves to INveNtory—The quotient obtained by divid- 
tiv 2 > Ww ang epee ye m2 P ; - 
casionaliy le below Syosoe' sco Shr couse figene tor each ¢ COMET Duwc—Tousl af ail Sebiliticn dee within ens 6G ie Siseel ms Se Ne the Cana: Ressecsey. Fits 
jsito (tk Qarker tyne) ti tie Se year from statement date including current payments on quotient does not represent the actual physical turnover 
nes 2 ‘YE “segue ne other two fg serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. which would be determined by reducing the annual net 
aoe (in — are — for each ratio they indicate This item also includes current reserves such as gross re- sales to the cost of goods sold, and then dividing the re- 
the upper and lower limits of the experiences of that half . °, ore ; ? 7 é stil ing fig "inv 
of the concerns whose ratios are nearest to the median fe sec = meaty m3 =a oy pest ous econ ripe ei ee RON eS 
When any figures are listed in order according to their res reine gaat isp Aaicl st ae a ta Net WorkinG Carirat—The excess of the current assets 
sive, the median is the middle figure (same number of Sa eee over the current debt. + 
items from the top and the bottom) and the quartiles are FIxeD Assets—The sum of the depreciated book values TaNncisLE Net WortH—The sum of all outstanding pre = 
the figures one-quarter and three-quarters down the list. ri real estate, 1 rege a improvements, fixtures, ferred or preference stocks (if any) and outstanding com- & 
ReporrinG Concerns—-The number in parentheses after ERLE ne et eee ee mon stocks, surplus, and undivided profits, less any x 
the name of the line of business is the number of concerns Funpep Dent—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, intangible items in the assets, such as good-will, trade- > 
for which data were available. serial notes, or other obligations with maturity of more marks, patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, ¥ 
Skier eeeie WPaance-=T he Inca lo ves sient moka than one year from the statement date. eh a — organization expenses, and underwriting 5 
of trade accounts and notes receivable (including assigned Invenrory—The sum of raw material, material in process, — “1Scounts_ and expenses. Fy 
accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad and finished merchandise. It does not include supplies. TuRNover oF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The quotient ob- 3% 
debts represents when compared with the annual net Net Prorits—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, tained by dividing annual net sales by tangible net worth. z 
credit sales. Formula—divide the annual nec credit sales machinery, equipment, furniture, and other assets of a TurNover oF Net WorkinG Capitat—The quotient ob- 2 
by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day fixed nature; after reserves for Federal income and excess tained by dividing annual net sales by net working capital. Py 
a 
The fourteen ratios for the past five years in manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing will-be avaiable 2 
- o 
5 . “ ‘ 
early in 1949 in a pamphlet by Roy A. Foulke entitled “A Study of the Theory of Corporate Net Profits.” z 








NVENTORIES rose more sharply 
than sales and profits in many of the 
wholesale and retail lines studied by 
Roy A. Foulke, Vice-President, Dun & 
Brapstreet, INc., for his annual com- 
pilation of fourteen important business 
ratios. The data for these ratios were 
obtained from the financial statements 
of nearly 3,000 businesses for the year 
1947. 

For many lines of business activity, 
a decline in the median profit ratios was 
evidenced for the first time since early 
in the war period. The steady increase 


THE LATEST FOURTEEN IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
RATIOS FOR I2 RETAIL TRADES AND 24 WHOLE- 
SALE LINES APPEAR HERE AND ON THE FOL- 
LOWING PAGE. THE FOOTNOTES TO THE RETAIL 
TABLE APPLY ALSO TO THE WHOLESALE DATA. 
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in sales volume that occurred during 
the past seven years resulted in in- 
creased profits, but in 1947 profits failed 
to rise proportionally with the increase 
in sales. 

With a rising sales volume there 
existed the tendency to increase inven- 
tories. During 1947 median inventories 
rose more rapidly than sales volume. 
The turnover of the net working capi- 
tal increased, but so did the ratio of 
inventory to net working capital. 
There was a decline in the profits as 
measured against net working capital 
and an increase in the debt load car- 
ried by many of these businesses. 

There were numerous exceptions to 
these general changes that occurred 
during the past year. Among retailers 
of fur garments and furniture the me- 
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STORE TAKES DOWN A PHONE ORDER 


dian ratios moved almost oppositely to 
those in many other lines. This was 
also true of wholesalers of automobile 
parts and accessories, meat and poultry, 
lumber, and paper. 

Many retailers and wholesalers were 
able to bring their inventories more in 
line with their sales volume than they 
had been in previous years. While 
debts rose, the ratio of the current assets 
to current debt remained well above 
the “two for one” level that is some- 
times used as a rough measure of credit 
stability. The profit ratios, slightly 
below the peaks reached in 1946, were 
close to the highest levels since 1931 
when these ratios were first compiled. 
It is very likely that many businesses to- 
day are financially more stable than was 
true in the years just following the war. 
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Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover ot Turnover average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory = Current Funded wl 
Line of Business Assets to Profits on Profits on Net Tangible of Net cotiection Sales to’ Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net Debt to Debts to ‘Bau 
and. Number of Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working “Period nven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Inventory Net Work- . 

Reporting Concerns Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital ing Capital* 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times PerCent Per Cent Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent ee 
FOR ‘24 WHOLESALE TRADSS* 947—MEDIANS ‘AND “QUARTILES F 1e 
Automobile Parts 3-40 7.21 30.45 42.95 5-51 7.74 24 g.1 5. 5.6 32.8 56.8 67.2 47-9 8.1 
and Accessories 2.50 4.41 20.85 26.96 4.07 5-76 29 6.0 12.4 48.0 69.8 89.5 70.4 14.1 * 
(170) 2.06 2.90 14.55 16.90 3.30 3.87 33 4.6 25.1 73-5 8 3.2 _ 110 96.0 24.4 oe 
ieee ie 79 8.42 21.01 26.55 6.79 8.32 22 7.6 5-5 26.2 62.9 64.0 oe 
aiid Waders a0) 02 3.01 13.15 19-75 3-75 4.46 31 6.3 13.2 62.2 94-7 89.7 ee 
? 1.92 1.47 8.84 12.08 2.82 3.85 40 4-5 35.6 91.7 117.5 119.5 
Butter) Begs, and j-42 4.66 25.50 48.40 14.26 40.20 15 21.1 3-6 22.4 22.6 74-4 her 3 
+a y 32) ; 1.87 2.08 10.80 23.05 9-72 17.70 19 16.1 23.6 57-6 65-7 130.5 wat 
i ‘ 1.26 1.19 8.32 12.70 6.78 14.80 23 9-9 73.2 89.6 155.0 232.0 
Cigars; Cigarettes 4-55 2.23 22.10 27.40 17.51 30.00 11 z8.1 6.0 46.9 52.0 57.8 
cdl ie leas 2.07 0.99 15-78 18.40 13-70 18.20 14 21.4 13-3 58.0 80.9 96.4 
‘ : ide i 0.31 6.96 9.94 8.63 11.30 19 18.0 31.0 226.0 si Fz77.5 142.4 
9-75 5.38 23.70 36.60 12.10 22.20 13 23-5 2.9 9-6 43-2 27.2 
Confectionery (31) 4.38 2.72 18.45 23.00 7-75 10.35 19 13-5 10.7 24.1 66.2 43-0 Tg 
2.22 1.45 10.62 19.20 3.84 6.73 52 Tam 24.0 44-5 105.6 80.4 ; 
oT 3.51 4.59 15.50 26.05 7.66 9.29 17 8.2 3-0 24.3 61.7 76.3 43-4 6.7 
Saini i ae > 2.72 2.38 10.32 6.22 7-27 24 6.5 9-7 49-2 127.3 96.5 60.2 21.5 
F ie 2.11 132 6.53 5-94 4:54 5.56 34 5.0 23.4 76.0 245.0 120.0 79.6 74-5 
6.41 5.28 18.70 21.45 5-72 6.76 21 10.2 ree 13.9 40.9 45.0 29.6 8.0 
Dry Goods (155) 3-32 9 11.75 12.50 4.11 4-93 26 75 3-2 30.4 63.2 71.0 57-1 20.2 
2.35 1.05 6.63 7.04 3.12 3-44 31 5.6 9.2 59-3 82.0 O72 77.0 54-4 
Llectrical Parts 2.84 5-53 35.00 43-35 8.62 9.76 27 13.3 22 53.1 62.4 59.1 62.8 $2 
and Supplies 2:17 3.89 22.80 29.25 6.04 7.86 34 9.1 79 71.0 80.7 86.5 93-7 23-6 
(120) 1.78 2.70 15.53 18.08 3-33 4.92 37 6.1 2r.7 100.0 96.8 124.5 1 30.5 39-7 
Pruits and 5.00 2.05 25.10 65.90 15.88 23.30 1 85.2 10.2 18.5 20.8 50.1 
Produce, Fresh 2.92 1.64 17-35 32.30 9-72 17.00 20 27.1 24.6 32.5 47-2 115-5 
(57) 1.92 0.88 2.50 3.12 4.42 10.25 38 17.6 45.2 72.8 89.5 245.5 
ANNI! 
Furnishings: 13.06 6.11 20.11 30.20 4.16 5-41 Evi 10.7 0.7 6.0 28.0 15.0 
Sits dew) 4-45 2.28 11.35 13.36 3.05 3-25 41 6.8 1.9 23-5 47-9 37-9 
i ae 2.05 0.62 2.09 2.72 2.57 2.76 49 3-9 5-9 38.8 112.0 69.0 
Gasoline and 3.03 5.04 28.50 89.60 8.32 25.70 20 31.4 23 125.5 Zh 40.4 90.6 
Lubricating Oil 1.89 3-99 20.10 30.60 5-38 10.30 34 19.0 48.5 48.8 67.0 131.0 
(38) 1.40 1.68 1 3.20 23.70 3-47 6.53 58 10.9 14.1 22.6 164.5 200.0 
Creeties (x75) 4.45 2.53 19.35 24.75 11.50 14.70 12 10.8 5-4 23.7 64.7 81.5 36.1 Fi52 
' .4 co -/ 
Te ate 58 1.47 11.43 13.20 7.83 9.18 18 8.2 53.7 51.3 86.7 116.5 54-2 29.3 
1.80 0.72 5.10 5.08 5-55 7.28 27 6.3 26.0 82.7 143.5 154.0 7202 39.4 
4-74 6.25 25.30 30.20 5.14 6.86 19 6.7 3.6 23:0 44-9 68.9 35-9 12.0 
Hardware (129) 3-11 4-34 18.25 22.01 4.01 5-24 27 5-1 10.9 38.4 69.5 85.8 51.5 30.7 
2.37 2.85 11.13 12.35 2.89 3.18 33 4.1 27:2 57-3 10l.d 106.4 73.6 96.7 
Hosiery and 9.05 0.33 28.46 32.55 6.00 6.69 27 11.7 1.8 9.6 28.2 25.2 
Underwear (44) 4.60 4-13 15-55 17-70 4-27 5-57 33 9-3 2.8 23-2 48.9 53-2 
2.92 2.18 5.71 6.77 2.8 3 4.08 40 7.2 8.9 44.0 70.8 77.4 
4.63 5.26 40.80 47-30 1 3.00 15.26 21 23.5 3-7 19.8 40.3 46.2 
Lumber (111) 2.74 3-25 20.64 28.10 8.58 12.05 26 11.0 12.6 38.0 64.3 80.7 
1.91 1.29 9-92 17.20 3-99 5-79 40 7.4 24.7 68.6 91.9 128.5 
Lumber and 4.50 6.05 25.5 5 44.15 6.45 12.50 30 9.0 5.8 19.0 55.1 7 
Building Material 2.82 4-46 18.40 24.25 3:94 5-84 56 6.0 1.6 35-5 73-0 83.0 
(47) 1.78 2.34 12.00 18.40 2.60 597 70 5.2 25-9 70.0 94.6 112.0 
Mean and Poultry 4.55 5.08 32.45 51.40 12:35 28.40 ir 46.1 6.0 160.1 pepe 18.6 17.6 
4 =) ; 48 2.96 20.60 27.15 8.96 15.23 19 27-3 22.9 21.3 oes 30.7 23.0 
a 2.27 061 11.40 10.19 6.30 9.11 47 17.6 26.9 37-4 58.8 59.2 
Outerwear, 13.01 8.02 16.00 16.75 4.88 4-93 18 10.4 0.7 7.2 32.8 26.4 
Knitted (26) 5-86 2.08 6.42 7.26 3-59 3.93 29 6.3 1.5 19.2 54.6 56.6 
2.05 0.84 3.62 3-04 2.88 2.91 42 3.8 3-3 46.3 75.7 68.0 
Paints, Varnishes, 3.80 6.28 23.80 34.50 3-42 5-77 20 7-1 5-6 18.3 60.8 46.8 
and Lacquers (29) 2.59 4.08 4:90 23-10 3-22 4.84 30 5-7 18.9 38.4 103.0 73-6 
1.70 3-54 7.68 10.65 2.19 3.30 46 2.6 36.2 57.2 ae 122.5 107.9 
4.08 5.05 11.34 35-40 7.42 11.88 wa Pak 2.8 26.1 60.6 44.7 56.0 oS | 
Paper (127) 2.59 3-54 20.50 28.80 4-33 6.13 27 7:8 8.5 49.8 93-4 72.4 89.0 26.6 
2.03 2.46 29.60 17.26 3-57 4-52 35 6.1 18.2 7 3.6 147.0 100.7 122.0 51.5 
Plumbing and — 3-55 5.91 30.05 40.15 6.53 8.36 24 bi 6.0 34.3 61.2 66.9 57-2 35-5 
Heating Supplies 2.49 4-79 22.80 29.83 4-74 6.49 32 7-5 15-3 54-3 78.5 83.6 83.6 63.0 
(99) 1.95 2.48 12.30 12.68 3.86 5.10 36 5.4 31.9 76.0 111.0 109.2 108.7 99-4 
ciosoMensiand: ~ oo] 5.50 29.85 39.88 5-34 7-91 18 26.2 0.7 11.3 Sains 36.7 37-5 ee : 
Women's (38) 3-56 2.01 13.66 13-75 5.00 6.10 27 10.3 te) 35-3 aes 60.5 79.8 Sea y 
2.36 0. 37 1.93 4.63 3.60 3.72 42 4.8 7.1 67.5 vet 79.5 114.7 es * ; 
‘ . 3.2 6.24 32.10 52.90 11.40 I 3.34 18 13 4.0 26.5 8.0 2 < 
Wines and Liquors 2 sd > 3 3 30.5 50. 57-2 - 
(40) 1.99 2.66 18.40 29.25 6.60 8.36 29 9-3 9-3 70.7 87.0 83.0 os 
1.52 1.55 12.90 14.78 S22 6.56 36 5-9 29.3 1 30.0 120.0 134.5 = 
Womenswear; 4.83 2.71 8.65 8.65 3.82 5-30 27 44.0 0.9 21.3 27.2 50.0 e 
Coats, Suits, and 2.74 1.42 5-13 5-62 3-18 4-19 38 1i.0 2.9 32.1 48.3 104.5 = 
_Dresses (30) 2.43 0.77 e 98 2.93 2.27 2.71 46 4.8 7 3 58: 6 75- 7 16 3.2 5 
"WHOLESALE GROCERIES—1947—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE shat WORTH) _CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY z 
‘Klodies aa 000 2.52 1.47 13.08 12.35 8 16 9.52 15 8. 4 14.2 55-9 83.6 133.5 56.0 38.2 z 
$200,000- $500,000 299 1.66 7.75 10.55 7.39 8.48 24 8.0 13.5 49.6 ‘ 114.0 40.8 a ie 
Over $500,000 2.26 1.47 8.70 10.30 7.93 9.03 18 8.2 19.1 51.2 120.0 $73 : 
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NE of the most cherished fal- 
lacies of man is the belief that he lives 
in a stable universe. Our upbringing 
fosters this fond illusion. The comple- 
mentary American belief is in the dol- 
lar asa stable unit of value. It is almost 
as difficult to get the flexible-dollar con- 
cept, with commodity values stable and 
only prices fluctuating, as to get the con- 
cept aboard ship that the compass card 
stands still and the ship moves around 
it. Money is an abstract concept, 90 we 
constantly think of a dollar as a thing. 

The world has been changing since 
long before you and I came into it; very 
slowly at first and latterly at an amaz- 
ing speed. In fact the history of culture 
and commerce is a history of periodic 
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collapse and rebuilding—each time al- 
ways rebuilding to a new and better 
and more useful pattern in the long 
swing of man’s development. 

There was a day when it took cen- 
turies for a change to find expression. 
It took nearly 4,000 years for the com- 
merce of the Sumerian roots of our 
Western civilization in Mesopotamia to 
get out from under the rule of the 
priesthood and when it did it merely 
fell into the hands of the kingship 
dynasty. Let’s trace for a minute the 
great swing of commercial develop- 
ment, to make us conscious that we are 
to-day in the midst of a commercial 
revolution as significant as any which 
has gone before. 
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Following Sumerian culture, as em- 
pire took its way westward, Egypt de- 
veloped the most perfect dictatorship. 
The Bible recorded nothing unusual 
when it told of calling upon Joseph to 
store up grain for seven years. Running 
peoples’ lives by fiat was the only known 
way. At the expense of the common 
man, dynasty after dynasty sat in the 
halls of government and ran every de- 
tail of agriculture, manufacturing, and 
distribution. Each new era brought its 
own attempted cures for economic ills. 

But in the golden years of Greek de- 
velopment (1200 to 800 B.C.) some- 
thing new was added. Politically, the 
Greek cities were in constant strife. 
Commercially, they were banded to 
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gether in the Greek economic leagues. 
For the first time, it was demonstrated 
that business could override political 
barriers and men could get together for 
profit even though they could not live 
together in political amity. These 
leagues were the banding together of 
commercial dictators who controlled 
the economic destiny of the Greek 
states. They demonstrated that the 
profit motive thrives infinitely better in 
peace than in war. 

With the rise of Rome, for the first 
time we saw the development of what 
we talk about so much to-day—free 
enterprise—the small artisan and 
tradesman acting as a free and indepen- 


dent business man. Here we found in- 


dividual enterprise, from its beginnings 
in Rome, spreading throughout the vast 
Roman Empire in the whole Mediter- 
ranean basin and beyond. The fall of 
Rome has been ascribed to everything 
from malaria, which made life danger- 
ous, to Christianity, which made war 
unpopular. The collapse of Rome and 
the collapse of free enterprise came to- 
gether. Dictatorship, stemming from 
above, found it could not accommodate 
economic necessity to political expe- 
diency and turned to organized stealing 
throughout its world for the support 
of Roman economy. Again the com- 
mercial world collapsed and started re- 
shuffling its cards for the next round. 

Emerging from the religious guilds 
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In our factories we are dealing with young men and women who know how to handle... . scien- 
tific and technical developments which were in the Buck Rogers stage when we learned our engineer- 


ing. 


who know how to render service and how to sell thercby. 


On our sales force we have (must have) newly-trained young men and retrained older men, 


When you have spent 20 months slugging 


it out through Sicily and Italy and from Omaha Beach in, you give short shift to ideas that fail to 


get you something.” 
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of the dark ages, there came the de- 
velopment of the trade guilds of the 
Renaissance. Individual artisans and 
tradesmen found new and important 
status in the world of money and 
things. Always under leadership of 
the smartest and most aggressive, but 
nevertheless as independent economic 
units, business men found a new im- 
portance. New and vital changes were 
under way. We swung into the age 
of exploration, pushing back the limits 
of human knowledge and increasing 
the the size of the board on which we 
played the game. By the 16th century, 
we found ourselves in the midst of the 
world-shaking industrial revolution. 

In 1720 the English discovered how 
to make iron in quantities from coal, 
instead of making it in handfuls with 
charcoal burned from wood. Iron in 
quantities opened new industrial hori- 
zons which were forthwith explored. 
Within 13 years, John Kay had made 
our first unit of mass production—the 
flying shuttle. No longer was cloth 
made by the inch. It began to grow by 
the yard. With this marvelous inven- 
tion, water power could be applied to a 
manufacturing process beyond the 
grinding of meal. And when James 
Watt in 1769 built the first steam en- 
gine, making power possible elsewhere 
than at a waterfall, we were on our way 
to the great iron age of power develop- 
ment and mass production. 


Change in Workers’ Status 


At this point mankind was faced 
with the most profound change in its 
social and economic history. No longer 
did the workman own his own tools. 
The dignity of the individual work- 
man, won over centuries of struggle, 
was swept away overnight. The tools 
of production were now owned by an 
entrepreneur who exercised dictator- 
ship in his own right just as definitely 
as did the third dynasty in Egypt mil- 
lenniums before. 

So by 1830 England had its first full- 
dress strike of men at machines. The 
artisans’ guild of the Renaissance had 
come of age and, in industrial England, 
flowered as a trade union for the pro- 
tection of the common man. Each new 
age brought us a new world in which 
to live. By this time America emerged 

(Continued on page 70) 
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- 7 HERE is more in the upward 
trend of building costs than meets the 
eye. Behind what may appear to be 
a mechanical—or, indeed a willful— 
reaction to an unusually heavy demand 
is a continuous tussle between the con- 
struction industry and its environment. 

As building processes have become 
more efficient—and it may be a surprise 
to some that this has been the case—two 
things have happened to counteract the 
results of improved techniques. First, 
structures have steadily become more 
complex in response to public demand 
for more elaborate and more fully 
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equipped facilities; second, the prices 
of the labor and materials of which 
they are built have during recent years 
shown an upward trend. 

On top of these main movements, 
building since the war has left the im- 
pact of inflationary measures designed 
to increase its market at the very time 
that its supplies were most limited. 

The result is that construction costs 
to-day are probably at an all time high 
and are still moving upward—though, 
happily, at a rate much reduced from 
that of a year and two years ago. What 
are the prospects for the end of this year 
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> UILDING COSTS, ALREADY 


AT AN ALL-TIME PEAK, ARE STILL 
MOVING UPWARD. WHAT ARE 
THE THREE FACTORS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THIS SITUATION? WHtAT, IF 
ANY, REDUCTIONS ARE ANTICI- 
PATED DURING THE NEXT YEAR OR 
so? WHAT IMPORTANT STEPS IS 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY TAK- 
ING TO COMBAT INCREASING COSTS? 
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and during the next year or two? Be- 
fore rolling in the crystal ball, we may 
take a look at what has been happening 
in the industry over three decades— 
first, as to the problems with which the 
industry has been faced, and second, 
as to the means it has been taking to 
solve them. 

A constant stream of invention and 
development has made almost every 
structure, from a small house to an 
office building, a much more compli- 
cated affair than the structures built at 
the end of the First World War. One 
need only to examine the elevators, the 
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heating, cooling, and lightung equip- 
ment of a present day office building 
and compare its equipment with one 
standing in 1918 to recognize that this 
is so; or to compare the kitchen and the 
bathroom of a 1918 house with those 
ot a 1948 house. Acoustic treatment, 
Winter temperature control, air condi- 
tioning are all developments of the 
Within 
that 30-year period, insulation has be- 


years between the two wars. 


come a standard specification, as has 
automatic heating in houses of almost 
every price class. Automatic dishwash- 
ing and laundry equipment have been 
featured in many post-war houses de- 
spite the general increase in cost. The 
wiring, of even a small house, is much 
more elaborate than in 1918. Such ex- 
amples could be extended indefinitely. 

In other words, when we talk about 
increasing construction cost, we are also 
talking about the cost of increasingly 
more complex structures. The house 
that is demanded by to-day’s market 
plainly has more to it and consequently 
is intrinsically more expensive than the 
house that could be readily sold in the 
first boom of the twenties. And in 
other types of structures the changes 
are even more striking. In looking at 
the indexes, therefore, we have to keep 
in mind that comparison of precisely 
the same type of structure over any long 
period is impossible, no matter what 
means are used to effect comparability. 


Long-Time Price Trends 


As is apparent in the chart on page 
21, building material prices have gone 
up rapidly and are at an all-time high. 
While the period for which extensive 
price information is available is too 
brief for long-time conclusions, the 
years covered by the chart suggest that 
there have been different predominat- 
ing influences at different stages. The 
first stage, from 1915 to 1923, was that 
of definite substantial price increase ac- 
companying and following the First 
World War. Social and economic 
changes resulting from or hastened by 
war, including stoppage of unrestricted 
immigration and a sharp increase in 
average hourly earnings for all manu- 
facturing (1914-0.223; 1919-0.477; 1923- 
0.522), meant that after the post-war 
readjustment material prices were at a 
new plateau. The same was true of 
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wholesale prices for all commodities. 

In the second stage, from the end of 
the readjustment until the late 1930's, 
there was a slow downward trend for 
all building materials quite distinct 
from the depression. This downward 
movement was notable during the 
boom years from 1923 through 1928, 
and it was not until 1937 that the post- 
depression price increases rose above a 
trend extended from the movements of 
the middle and late 1920’s. Here, there 
is a contrast with all commodities, 
for which the wholesale prices did 
not exceed an extension of the pre-de- 
pression trend until 1941. 

The third of the stages, from about 
1940 and extending into the future, 
appears to be another shift to a new 
plateau. It is too early to say when 
this will be reached, or what its level 
will be other than that it will prob- 
ably be preceded by a noticeable reduc- 
tion from a preceding peak. 

Examination of certain prices sepa- 





rately, particularly lumber prices, in the 


chart on page 21 helps to explain the 
difference between prices for all build- 
ing materials and for all commodities 
during the late 1930's. Lumber prices 
have been the most volatile, and have 
gone up by far the most during the 
recovery period of the middle and 
late 1930's, the “defense” and wartime 
periods, and since the war. 

There are a number of reasons why 
the long term lumber curve should 
show so markedly an upward trend, 
and why in fact it is inevitable that it 
should do so. Over the years lumber 
has been transformed from a free re- 
source, available close at hand in most 
sections of the country, to one where 
commercial growth is concentrated ina 
much more limited area than before and 
one which is produced rather than free. 

This gradual transformation is evi- 
dent in part even over the period shown 
on the graph. It becomes more dra- 
matically evident if the lumber in- 


Counteracting the results of improved techniques in building processes are the increasing complexity 
of buildings in response to public demand, the upward trend in the prices of labor and materials, and 


the impact of post-war inflationary developments. 
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dex is related to the all-commodity 
index over a longer past period. In the 
future, the price of lumber must not 
only provide for increased shipping 
costs but must be sufficient to make 
timber growing a profitable venture. 
Under the circumstances, it seems un- 
likely that except for short term aber- 
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rations, the price trend in lumber will 
take a different general direction than 
it has in the past. 

Besides freight cost and growing cost, 
there are still other elements in the 
lumber price trend. One is a change 
in quality of demand. Research in the 
properties of wood and in timber engi- 
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Wholesale building materials’ prices, as shown in 
the chart at the upper left, have advanced rapidly 
in the last few years. Prices, high during both 
World Wars, showed a gradual downward move- 
ment from the end of the readjustment period 
following World War I. The wholesale prices 
of all commodities have followed a pattern quite 
similar to that of building materials during the 
past three decades. Building construction costs 
are lower in relation to non-farm family income 
than they were for most of the pre-war decade 
(colored curve, lower left-hand chart). 


neering has created (except in such 
periods of indiscriminate buying as dur- 
ing and immediately after the war) 
more selective demands as to species, 
grade, moisture content, and so on by 
lumber buyers. While selectivity has 
resulted in better quality structures and 
ultimately leads to more efficient and 
economical use of lumber, the effect on 
the per unit price (because of the in- 
creased services involved) is definitely 
upward. 


Effects of Wage Rises 


The final element in the price of lum 
ber has been increased wages, a factor 
that has been particularly influential 
during the past few years. From 1939 
through 1947, wages in the forests and 
the mills have risen almost 112 per cent 
as against 85 per cent for wages in the 
durable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole. At the same time 
productivity has shown a sharp drop. 
While the long established lumber pro- 
ducers have made great strides in mech- 
anization, the short run increase in 
lumber cost has been too great to be 
counteracted by improved methods over 
the industry as a whole—a fact that in 
part accounts for the distance of the 
present lumber price above a trend line. 

Reinforcing the trend in materials’ 
prices, wage rates at the site of con- 
struction have also shown an upward 
direction. The rise from 1934 to 1947 
is approximately 100 per cent for both 
materials and wages. The chart on 
page 64 does not, however, reveal the 
full extent of the trend, since the period 
under review has resulted in a marked 
increase in unionization and conse- 
quently in an important gain in the area 
to which quoted rates are applicable. 

The effect of the upward trend in 
rates has been aggravated by an increase 
in the relative proportion of skilled 
work involved. This is partly the result 
of the tendency, under unionization, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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«A 
fd HE SECOND ARTICLE IN 


THIS SERIES, APPEARING IN Dun’s 
Review For OCTOBER 1948, 
UNDERTOOK TO LIST WHAT ARE ON 
ECONOMIC GROUNDS THE MAJOR 
CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST BAS- 
ING-POINT SYSTEMS, AND TO SET 
FORTH BRIEFLY THE PRO AND CON 
ARGUMENTS RELATING TO THI 
FIRST FOUR OF THESE CHARGES, 
WHICH WERE: (1) PRICE DIs- 
CRIMINATION, (2) HIGH PRICES, 
(3) PRICE RIGIDITY, AND (4) IN- 
TERFERENCE WITH THE ADJUST- 
MENT OF CAPACITY TO MARKETS, 
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CARFERRY DWARFS SMALL ROWBOATS AS IT LEAVES LUDINGTON, MICH., TO CROSS LAKE MICHIGAN-—-PALMER PHOTOGRAPH FROM MONK) 


EDWIN B. GEORGE 


kconomist, DuN & Brapstreet, Inc. 
Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 


The purpose of this third and con- 
cluding article 1s to outline the answer 
of professional supporters of a basing- 
point system to the remaining charges 
against such a scheme, summarize the 
whole debate, and discuss some pos- 


sthle alternatives to the system other 


than resort to uniform f.0.b. mill pric- 


ing. The argument now resumes: 


5. The Subject of Market Inter pene- 
tration (“Cross-Hauling” ): The debat- 
ing groups are perhaps nowhere so 
closely in agreement “in principle” as 
on the matter of cross-freighting. Both 
recognize (a) that this practise exists, 
and (b) that its existence usually con- 
stitutes a social waste—that is to say, a 
squandering of transport facilities. But 
marked differences of opinion arise 
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CONCLUSION AND Po.icy IMPLICATIONS 


concerning the extent of the practise 
and the implications it carries with 
respect to collusion. Whereas the critics 
scem to regard the practise as of major 
importance, defenders deny this and 
counter with the claim that its existence 
is itself prima facie evidence that the 
underlying price system does not rest 
fundamentally upon collusion. Specifi- 
cally, they contend the following: 

(a) Many of the freight absorbing 
sales in pre-war days were to non- 
producing regions and thus could not 
represent cross-hauling. Moreover, 
some apparent cross-freighting was not 
in reality such, but involved different 
grades and types of product. Finally, 
some cross shipments were attributable 
to anomalies in the structure of rail 
transport rates (especially the fabrica- 
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tion in transit system) rather than 
to action by the producing industry. 
(These are steel industry examples.) In 
short, it is argued, the practise of freight 
absorption tended primarily to increase 
productive efficiency rather than to en- 
tail excessive transportation charges 
through cross-shipment. 

(b) Cross-hauling is evidently a 
waste. Other things equal, its elimina- 
tion would enhance profits. If express 
collusive agreements were made, there- 
fore, one would expect a division of 
market territory precluding interpene- 
tration. That the latter occurs, there- 
fore, is compelling evidence that ele- 
ments of competition are present. 

6. The “Excessive” Capacity Issue’: 
Critics of a basing-point system lay 
much stress on this point (which is, of 
course, closely related to several of the 
others), appearing to regard the issue as 





1 The following discussion excludes consideration of the 
relation between ‘“‘excess capacity’’ and cyclical or seasonal 
variations in demand (that is, the more or less periodic 


recurrence of intervals of plant under-utilization). In so 
far as concerns the debate on basing-point systems them- 
selves, the basic relation at issue is that between the latter 
and excess capacity under conditions of stable or secularly 
changing demand. 
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a simple one and the evidence in sup- 
port of their position as conclusive. 
Their adversaries, on the other hand, 
find the problem quite complex. They 
hold that there are at least three ques- 
tions which one must resolve before he 
can arrive at a tenable judgment. These 
are: Whether and to what extent capac- 
ity appears to be excessive; if so, in 
what sense and for what reasons there 
is an excess; and finally, whether and to 
what extent any “undesirable” excess 
is traceable to a basing-point system of 


pricing. 
Causes of Excess Capacity 


In the steel industry, tolerators agree 
that (at least in the two decades pre- 
ceding World War II) capacity appears 
to have been substantially excessive 
both at the ingot stage and in various 
product lines. But they question how 
often the excesses were real or at any 
rate undesirable; and in addition doubt 
whether existence of a basing-point 
system accounts for the remainder. 

Perhaps the best way to present their 



































case is to indicate the various sorts of 
“excess capacity,” together with their 
apparent causes, and note whether and 
to what extent their existence reflects 
the sort of evil phenomenon that the 
“antis” profess to find. The following 
merit explicit mention although be- 
cause of their technical nature they will 
merely be identified: 

(a) One might find unutilized 
equipment even though all productive 
factors (that is, plant, materials, labor, 
and so on) used by the concerns under 
consideration are combined in a way 
most appropriate to the output in ex- 
pectation of which their plants have 
been built. The reason for this lies in 
the character of production techniques. 
Because of the jumps that occur in the 
volumes for which different techniques 
are most appropriate, the size of plant 
that is most efficient for a certain plan- 
ned output may have a capacity in ex- 
cess of that output. Indeed, it may 
even be the case that at this output the 
most efficient plant would not be pro- 
ducing at its own lowest per unit cost. 
Such a possibility, always present when 
economies of large scale production are 
significant, is a commonplace in the 
modern literature on so-called “im- 
perfect” competition. In all such in- 
stances capacity would be excessive in 
appearance only. 

(b) For reasons of expediency or 
opportunism, expansion may at any 
time be pushed ahead of actual need. 
At bottom, this derives from economies 
of scale in some form or other and is 
in itself ephemeral. It would not arise 
if very small scale methods of produc- 
tion were of equal or superior efficiency. 

(c) The second type of development 
will be found writ large whenever the 
change in productive facilities is meant 
to implement radical changes in tech 
nique and constitutes in effect a major 
innovation sweeping a large part of 
the industry. In this event, not only 
is the growth in “real” capacity likely 
to be much larger relative to current 
demand than in the case of simple ad 
ditions on the existing technical basis 
but the result is an illusory growth in 
capacity due to the obsolescence of plant 
and equipment associated with the 
now-inferior methods and products. 
Of instances of this phenomenon in 
the steel industry, the continuous strip 
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mill is most spectacular. The result- 
ing additions do not constitute “excess 
capacity” in any relevant sense save 
insofar as errors lead producers to over- 
shoot the mark—and such an outcome 
could be blamed on the basing-point 
system only if the latter in some way 
increased the possibility of error (for 
example, through insulating producers 
against losses or reductions in profit to 
which the over-reaching might give 
rise). 

(d) Apparently excessive capacity 
may arise from a genuine and (from 
the public viewpoint) desirable effort 
to insure efficient utilization of re- 
sources via building flexibility into 
productive facilities. This effort will 
take different forms at different stages 
in different industries, and a compre- 
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hensive case presentation is obviously 


out of the question. It is worth noting, 
however, that the purpose is not par- 
ticularly to insure ideally matched 
resources at the several stages of a 
physically integrated concern when this 
does not in and of itself yield cost ad- 
vantages. A wrong example would be 


2 As argued in the preceding article of this series, the 


effect is more likely to be the other way—that is to say, 
the relative stability of prices, and so on, facilitated by the 
system is more likely to promote underexpansion than 
overexpansion. 
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the expansion of steel rolling mill facili- 
ties for the sole purpose of taking the 
output of pig iron and steel ingot 
capacity. In this special case the pur- 
pose would more likely be the achieve- 
ment of technological economies of 
integration, as though the on-site gen- 
eration of mill-scrap and scale, use of 
blast furnace and coke oven gas in mill 
heating and heat-treating furnaces and 
for power generation, heat conservation 
in processing ingots and semi-products, 
and so on. Partly because of this in- 
compatible purpose and partly because 
of the plain impracticalities of balanc- 
ing diversified equipment with chang- 
ing patterns of demand, aggregate roll- 
ing capacity as a general rule will run 
above the finished steel equivalent of 
pig iron and steel ingot capacity. Ob- 
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viously, however, such an “imbalance” 
does not itself carry unfavorable impli- 
cations. It is not only in the idiom of 
Courts that “each case must be judged 
on its merits.” 

(e) The problem of obsolete ca- 
pacity, which in practise is almost 
always bound up with that of over-all 
(as against regional) excess capacity, 
likewise presents serious complications. 
In part at least the “antis” case, so sup- 
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porters would contend, rests upon a 
contusion between technological and 
economic obsolescence. The appear- 
ance of a significantly cost-reducing 
method of production automatically 
renders existing competitive equipment 
obsolete from a technological stand- 
point. That is to say, if owners did not 
already have the latter, but rather could 
start from scratch, they would turn to 
the new method. But it will remain 
economical to maintain and operate the 
outmoded machinery at prices for its 
product well below the level necessary 
to permit recovery of replacement costs. 
(The exact point where premature 
abandonment becomes profitable is 
rather difficult to formulate.) And op- 
eration at such levels is not only rational 
from the viewpoint of the entrepreneurs 
in question but is socially desirable. To 
make a case against the basing-point 
system on this point, one must estab- 
lish that the existence of obsolete ca- 
pacity is due to monopolistic influences 
precluding the best possible rate of tech- 
nological progress and that such influ- 
ences in turn would vanish or diminish 
markedly with abolition of the basing- 
point system. This, conclude the toler- 
ators, is a much more arduous task than 
some opponents of the system appear 
to realize. 


Distribution of Capacity 


(£) Now how about the charge that 
interregional distribution of capacity 
(as against national aggregates) is dis- 
torted by lazy reliance on the sanctity 
ot basing points? As said above, their 
tolerators agree that basing-point sys- 
tems, if facilitating price leadership, 
may retard the locational adjustment of 
capacity to markets and thus in this way 
give rise to excess and obsolete capaci- 
ty in old producing regions. But their 
position is (1) that, by and large, facili- 
ties in the latter compare favorably in 
degree of modernization with other 
areas after account is taken of the fact 
that in any case, once capital has been 
sunk in its construction, equipment re- 
mains quite profitable to operate long 
after it has ceased to be of the latest 
type; and (2) that what some charac- 
terize as “excess” capacity is often only 
capacity “surplus” to that needed to 
supply home consuming areas, the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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a OUTLOOK FOR A RECORD- 
BREAKING YEAR WAS EXCELLENT 
AT THE END OF THE FIRST THRE! 
QUARTERS OF 1948. INDUSTRIAL 
OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND PAyY- 
ROLLS, WHOLESALE TRADE, AND RE- 
TAIL SALES WERE NEAR THE PEAKS 
REACHED EARLY IN THE YEAR. 
Tue SUMMER DIP HAD ENDED AND 
THE RISE WAS MOVING TOWARD 
NEW ALL-TIME HIGH LEVELS, 





cent to reach another new record. It 
was 27 per cent above that of a year 
ago and the total for the first three 
quarters of 1948 was 34 percent above 
that of last year. While private resi- 
dential construction during the first 
nine months of 1948 was 51 per cent 
above last year’s level, public residential 
oe re nearer construction dropped 68 per cent. 





: INDUSTRIAL production some soft goods were slightly below the a 4 September school 
continued to increase steadily following — post-war peaks. Durable goods produc- afi oyment bells called many 
the July dip. In September the physical tion rose slightly in September but it youthful workers from their Summer 
volume of production rose to a level was almost unchanged during the first jobs with a resultant decline in total 
slightly below the post-war peak _ half of October. Steel production rose employment. The drop of almost 1 
reached in February of this year. fractionally and by mid-October it million workers was largely in non- 
Further increases in operations were re- equalled the previous post-war high farm occupations; it was partly offset 
ported by many industries during the — reached in March. Automobile output _ bya slight increase in farm employment 


first half of October. was hampered by supplier strikes dur- which attracted a large number of 
The production of both durable and ing September, but idle assembly lines © women workers. 
non-durable goods rose slightly during began to move again early in October. The unusually low level of unem- 


the Fall. The output of some non- The production of coal, lumber, and ployment dipped further in September. 
durable goods was very limited during _ electric power was virtually unchanged This reflected to a large extent the 






















the Summer and, despite the recent at a very high level. return to school of a number of boys 
increases, current production levels of September construction rose 1 per and girls who had been listed as unem- 
Industrial Production Employment Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1y39—=100. Federal Reserve Board Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of Census Index: 1926100; U S. Bureau of Labor Statispics 

1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 234 160 189 193 January 52.1 51.0 55-4 57-1 January 104.9 107.1 142.0 
February 236 152 189 194 February 2.7 51.2 February 105.2 107.7 160.9 
March 35 168 190 1g) March 53-2 52-5 March 105.3 108.9 161.4 
April 0 165 187 188 April 53.6 April 105.7 110.2 162.8 
May 2 159 185 192 May . May 106.0 111.0 163.9 
June 22 170 184 192 June nm June 106.1 112.9 147-7 166.2 
July 21 186 July July 105.9 124. 150.6 168.6 
August 18 August August 105.7 12 153-7 169.1 
September 167 § 192° September September 105.2 157-4 168.2 
October 162 October October 105.9 1 158.5 
November 168 November November 106.8 9-7 159.6 
December 163 December 51.2 56.3 58.0 December 163.2 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. ® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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ployed while job hunting during the 
Summer months. 

Employment during the first nine 
months of this year was slightly more 
than 2 per cent above the corresponding 
1947 level. In July it reached an all- 
time high and then declined fraction- 
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More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Sratisricar Review. 
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The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 Number Liabilities : : 
ivods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index: (Current liabilities 3 ee Sept. —Jan.-Sept. ally in the following months. The cur- 
thousands of doilars 1948 1947 1948 1947 i 7 “IW: 
1948 1947 1948 Minivc, Mawtraciuunosce 1085 ost pBa1y ot rent employment level of 60.3 million 

Sa. Fee Ot. 9.08NS High july 19 F298 persons has not been exceeded except 

Sept, 2B-- G70 Sept. 30.. 6.93 Low Oct. § 655  pining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 16 9 1,866 553 : ji 

Sept. 21.. 6.82 SCpl. 23+. 6.91 1947 Food and Kindred Products 130 69 9,109 14,218 during the Summer of this year. 

Sept. Pans 6.95 Sept. 10.. 4as High Dec. 3« $7.24 Textile Products, Apparel. . 117 79 4,025 

sr tt PDEs. Dr 7:03 Low May 20 5.95 Lumber, Lumber Products. . 193 133 9,080 

Paper, Printing, Publishing. 42 26 1,007 
) Ww : : Pett Chemicals, Allied Products. 35 41 2,982 8 "801 fe Personal 
DaiLy WHOLESALE PrRIcE INDEX Leather, Leather — 51 37 1,893 2,037 ay yes and 2 a eiidieed a 
The index 1s prepared irom spot closing prices of 30 basic Stone, C lay, Glass Products. 36 23 clip 18 1,309 
commodities (1 932 ) m Iron, Steel, and Products. 54 54 608 4,168 
Besse, 1932 tea? Machisich@'s dscsce hese 1st «215: 23,431 29,228 ~=s the Z. three quarters of this year was 
med coe Transportation Equipment. . rf 34 36 «62,311 +=: 8,286 
Oct. Sept. Aug. July June Miscellaneous .........-00 206 «219 «14,889 613,168 about 10 per cent above the high levels 
272.52 280.87 ee 286 285.5 , ‘ } a j 
sagt 2Boctd —No.lly Be et GRR23 WHOLESALE TRADE...+ese000 486 _ 333 10,053 16,652 Of a year ago. A new all-time high 
t ose 278.64 280.84 254.59 286.65 Food and Farm Products... 128 71 7,006 5,686 reached in August was $215.1 billion 
271.76 278.17 281.60 t --06 286.63 Apparel . cccccesescccccces 14 14 498 520 ; ; 

5 271.37 Teves Sree 285;656 Dry GOO08 sis. oiecicccccns oe 14 8 453 622 when projected to an annual rate; this 

6.. 272.37 *.. 281.16 = 283.16 = +... Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 40 291,513 2,090 3 

z- msg stray tak ina stay Cieneale sed Dewee- os 8 Se seem close to three times the 1939 
‘ 75.30 279.0 one 264.1 266.25 olor Vehicles guipment. 29 ue 1,090 302 > 

9. ~ 4-78 i ) oe 20 a _ 70 =—-: Miscellaneous .........+0+ 235 «178 =—7,873 7,003 figure. 

10 rr 280.44 2%o.22 283.48 286.71 re o 

M1 376.67 38045 280.81 Fase 286.83 RETAIL TRADEsseseseseeenes 15572 855 26,109 15,731 Rising employment and _ increased 
Zicce ooee oe 282.15 283.80 286.05 ; ‘ a re Sern ri ie 7 ‘ 

aie i .tasenes 280.03 282.07 283.88 + «0. General Metchandi, 2" UE a wages have boosted personal income 

Igecee = eaves 280.7 281.99 284.52 287.74 A 235 ; 86 2,216 . . e 
. , Rie sae pparel and Accessories... 235 136 3,803 2,216 : s : 

a j oa es as i. om as ne Furniture, Furnishings..... 152 140 zane 2,186 rather steadily since the end of the War. 
eee 2he.5 281.35 284. 0.0 ; 2 : Bt pas : < p 

7-000 7u.80 28.41 283.70 291-23 -«—« Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. = ta4 48303085 While the September dip in employ- 

18 =0).8 “pip + 8 Automotive Group. ......++ 140 j2 2,199 1,574 D, 
Dieses 279-02 240.07 aes 290.41 nk * b 2 = 6,497 ,386 a e 

IQveee  eeee Heese 27013 282.75 2on.ag ating, Drinking Places... 288 a5@ 497 43, ment may result in some drop in total 

miso) shsares 70.08 258. 281.7 Ccccs- aa ere ee ES : ae fi 

Wis ins oe ye a 44 100-2219 19 wages and salaries, it is likely that 

22.000 coe 277.63 F cvee 282.58 290. pial at 2 : : ° 

Ria Se 295.23 275.68 28aos sunday CONSTRUCTION «.+++++0 +0000 —298 __163 11,123 _3,018 personal income will be sustained by 

Mes 5 me 276.76 274.65 282.03 200.16 General Bldg. Contractors... 117 57 6,630 2,175 7 

25.004 te 275.61 256.08 tac. 289.78 Building Sub-contractors. .. 161 99 3,221 1,260 the currently high wage rates. 

* oh i nea cor. mois ssl 288.7 Other Contractors........++ 20 9 ‘292 483 ; ; 

Rene. eas; at tee. wae Fe Ay i Se Both retail and wholesale prices were 

ee 273.88 278.29 282.06 286.60 COMMERCIAL SERVICE. . .eeee 359 218 18,765 25,702 | d ; h P: ‘te 

beh tiveis 273.46 +.... 283.03 286.5 at record levels during the first nine 

ian. . <oades 272.48 278.12 282.76 287. . 

DORN oe Succ ie as New Business INCORPORATIONS months of 1948. They were from 10 
t Sunday. * Markets closed. Eight t b th or onding 

Aug. July Aug. ome 16.I2 per cent above eco resp 2 
1948 1948 1947 194 . ° 
a) nt 1947 levels. A drop in meat prices and 
Buitpinc Permit Varurs——215 Cities MEE <Snsicatreccses bes 38 b4 55% 947 : P 
ATIZONA « veeeeeeseeeees 537853 53s moderate declines in some grains dur- 
- September— can Pe. AERIS: cco rn xwceousess B. 37 Pt , shee s 
1048 1047 Change California’ sstssesee. soo 5745-5956 ing late September and early October 

New Encl: e G55 8-8 "eae ae Colorado .. cess eeeeeeee Se oi id Z é 

0 ge orn hells ey iliaptp hd te A on RE tox 122-130 -1.047 temporarily halted the upward climb 

Middle Atlantic. . 109 .672,769 55.934.317 + 06.1 ralawere 192 193 179 1,673 

South Atlantic. 31,608,333 33.178. 826 — 4.7 gk eligi arta 2 2 298 2,276 ¢ a ; j j = 

Sat Conval......... 73.955.475 | 6R.282,995 + 7.7 lofidla «.---+0+-+oeeeee _ = S| that has been in evidence since Febru 

South Central. ....... 48.206,677  43.990,713 + 9.6 EE Sere ene a6 32 2 250 c . et ae 

West Central.......4. So6s0.0 msirgry + 1.4 WHO -n-0+------veveee he ee Prices for some kinds of electrical 

aha eae EE, SAE OP lags os cussion senckes 126 112 162 1.073 appliances also dipped in September 

DUNE Tesadeng se eeees 55.394,396 61.495,.415 — 9.9 Breet ia Ld ee RRR 37 63 67 501 

, MET eran eal oR NA se go 38 62 432 and the first weeks of October. 

Total U. $369.560,328 $307.560.440 = 20.2 REM ER sccecnceceede® 47 87 78 595 

N. Y. City. $80,586,824 $33.267.078 +142.2 DhARIth <.c dnackcecees 83 4 78 717 

Outside N. Y. City... $288,973,504 $274,293,362 7 PE reer OT 20 2 35 270 sie j 

. ' ee ene S84: eee ce 105107154 1,186 Do, Consumer spending was 
Massachusetts ... 246 256 251 2,276 J ade | k | | os 
ae... oc. oce one aioe i a; ie Mae 03 < ak ‘ 9g 
Tue Farture Recorp reroll Nhe, ae #40 i. ee a ce close to peak levels € urls g 
Mississippi .......2+++6 . 27 30 47 204 September and early October. The in- 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Per Cent Missouri .........s0re0s 142, 140 147—*1,457 : 

Dun’s Fatture INpEX* 1948 1948 1947 Changet Montana ..... esccccccs 21 24 24 229 creased demand for seasonal merchan- 
oS eee 18.4 19.6 14.2 + 30 OMAN & ss cxaseusens 30 51 42 375 é ° . . 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 21.9 22.3. 16.9 + 30 Nevada v.-.sssceeeceeee 41 a8 43 408 dise was reflected in a moderate rise in 

New Hampshire. .. 18 30 26 242 f E 

NUMBER OF FAILURES. ..00 308 439 292 + 36 New Jersey. ....-.- 08417 456 3.809 retail volume. Increased prices couplec 

New Mexico. ......ececece 16 26 13 163 + ° ° . . ° 

Neatere ay Size oF Dest New York. ...s.sssesees 1.514 1.705 1,800 15.065 with a slight rise in unit sales lifted 
Unner $5,000.......200 68 75 57 + 19 North Carolina. ....-.6 95 19 138 = 1.016 : d : | 
$5,000-625,000 ........ 202 256 148 +36 North Dakota. .......-- 4 13. 9 4138 total retail dollar volume moderately 
€25 .000-$100,000 . ...06 99 4 67 + 48 ED: 6 -sn00t eer insevenes 385 439 334 3.746 f : 

S:00,000 and over.....« 2 -@— ee ee Ghlahouea « .<cascc+s0+ 77 10877 above the level of a year ago. 
CNS ives anes convene 62 66 9! 524 i 

Numarr sy Invustry Groups agi wees 226 239 266 «2 _ Promotions of Fall and Winter mer- 

Manufacturing ........ 08 199 iol — 3 Rhode Island. ... a 49 57 51 50 7 ‘ . 
Witiede Tends... 52 61 40 +30 South Carolina. ......-- 44 35 ~=«077.~«500~Ss Chandise were well received; consumer 
ih 173 194 103 + 68 South Dakota........0+ 20 17 23 177 . ° 
scanner Kebnhov one 37 a 20 + 85 fe es 5! “7 pe = creaeeaiaae continued i focus — 
Ce Pred: ervice.... 8 5 28 + 36 DEE, ike sw avons ues 265 30 35 2,685 ‘ ‘ 
‘jaca dale ie: S Mec ececcoohntengs * ~=9°8 ~=—39.~S«-~Ss« tum and low-priced goods. The de- 
Liabilities in thousands) Verm OE <-c.neonaesaedes 15 17 13 145 . . 
; ee eee WAgNAIN sch csses sates o2 106 =r ~—soag-~Ss and for men’s clothing remained close 
Current LIABILITIES. ..606 $20,703$21,442$10,034 +106 w acs ei 8 es ae eed 
Oh c.ctreanceae € 5 2 m . ~ 
Tora LiaBiLiries...... es 20,885 21,442 10,099 +107 West Virginia. . ........ 47 131 83 703 to the 1947 level. While buying of 
WiCGOGR ..nccexo<cnace 127 113 151 1,197 ’ ° ’ 

* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- be Se ee eo 26 24 1s 240 some types of women s and children Ss 

Iv called Duwn’s INsotvency INpex. dchnan naman ‘cetadccaas = ‘ . , . 

t Per cent change of September 1948 from September 1947. Total 48 States......006 6,723 7,690 8,055 68,651 wear increased moderately, volume in 
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furs, expensive jewelry, and other lux- 
ury lines was somewhat below a year 
ago. 

The Dun’s Review trade barometer, 
measuring the level of consumer buy- 
ing in terms of the 1935-1939 average 
level, fell 2.6 per cent in September 
to 297.0 (preliminary). This barome- 
ter, adjusted for seasonal variations and 
for the number of business days in the 
month, was 8.9 per cent above the 272.7 
of a year ago. 

Many retailers urged their patrons to 
buy durable goods in the weeks preced- 
ing the September 20 tightening of in- 
stallment credit controls, but over-all 
volume in durable goods did not in- 
crease appreciably. Quality home 
furnishings attracted very favorable at- 
tention; hardware, paints, and building 
materials were frequently requested. 

The final barometer for August at 
304.9 was 2.1 per cent below the July 
all-time high of 311.3, but it was 12.1 
per cent above the 271.9 of August 1947. 
The barometers in all regions were 
larger than a year ago; in nine regions 
the increases exceeded 15 per cent. 

The highest barometer was 394.9 in 
the Atlanta and Birmingham region 
(20). Other high barometers were 
301.7 in the Texas region (24), 376.9 in 
the Florida region (21), and 373.0 in 
the Memphis region (22). 

The lowest barometer was 210.6 in 
the Northern New Jersey region (5); 
this barometer was 30.9 per cent below 
that for the United States as a whole. 
The barometer for the New England 
region (1) was 214.6 and for the New 
York City region (2) it was 229.1. 

Total wholesale dollar volume in- 
creased slightly during September and 
the first half of October. While many 
retailers remained cautious of future 
price developments ordering was some- 
what less restricted than in previous 
months. Re-orders for seasonal mer- 
chandise were frequent and usually 






Retail Sales 

Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; U. S. Department of Commerce 

1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 187 231 
February 189 238 
March 193 241 331 
April 246 338 
May 33° 
June 337 
July 336 
August 334 
September 335° 
October 
November 
December 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 
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% Change from 


Aug. Aug. July 

REGION: 1948 1947 1948 
Csied SMRh cc sc iccccacencnd 304.9 +120 — 21 

1. New Engiand.....cccccccccce 214.6 + 5.7 — 3.7 
2. New York City... .cescccccces 22y.1 + 64 — 7.2 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse... 270.0 +15.4 — 3.1 
4. Buffalo and Rochester........ 265.9 +14.1 — 4.5 
5. Northern New Jersey........+ 210.6 +11.8 — 2.3 
6. Philadelphia .....ccccsccvces 273.7 +19.3 + 0.1 
2; MME ve ccdxcdcnebacesse 262.0 +16.5 — 3.4 
8. Cleveland ......ccccccccccces 308.7 +13.4 — 5.4 
g. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 325.0 +14.6 — 6.7 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville... 342.0 --15.3 — 4.3 
BE CON ea dsciwag ev ncdecanete 266.5 +13.0 — 6.8 
SM Pre rerrerer eee ey Te 343-4 +14.1 + 1.3 
pe, SEM onc ccvacsentuenves 331.7 +18.7 — 0.7 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 300.3 +13.8 + 5.9 


specified prompt delivery. While ship- 
ments in some areas were delayed by 
strikes they were generally as prompt 


as a year ago. 
Y, Average prices in the 
mance New York Stock Ex- 
change continued to decline erratically 
during September. Changes generally 
were small and the volume of trading 
frequently was below the 1 million 
share daily average reported for the first 
three quarters of this year. 

No immediate contraction of bank 
credit resulted from the raising of re- 
serve requirements by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. The reserve requirements for 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index: Dow-Jones 










1945 1946 1947 1948 

January 153-95 176.10 
February 157.13 » 181.54 
March 157.22 - 176.66 
April 160.47 , 171.28 
May 165.5 . P 
June J " 

July z \ 

August P . 

September J 

October 185.07 169.48 181.92 
November 190.22 168.94 181.42 
December 192.74 174-38 179-18 


TWENTY-NINE 


NOVEMBER I 





REGIONS 


% Change from 





Aug. Aug. July 

REGION: 1948 1947 1948 

15. Iowa and Nebraska.......eees 315.6 +13.6 + 0.5 
16. St. Louie... .nccces coos 288.7 +15.6 — 4.1 
37. Kansas City... 302.0 +14.2 — 3.7 
18. Maryland and Virgin coos 277.1 $12.6 + 1.3 
19. North and South Carolina.... 348.0 +12.3 + 5.6 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham...... 304.9 +14.3 + 0.5 
Bhs DOE. veiccivctveccuvucnage 376.9 +25 — 5.7 
S39. MRM ho vins icbctuscccnes 373.0 +16.0 + 7.4 
TD ee eee 344.6 +21.3 + 1.0 
D6. TORE ctncdtdvetcessvennedmns 391.7 +15.7 — 1.7 
Wi Td co tas exdwee 313.0 + 7.6 + 2.6 
26. Salt Lake City...... 298.6 + 5.6 + 6.6 
27. Portland and Seattle. woes 343.8 + 06.8 + 2.2 
20, Sa. PeaeistOs cv cccsevasceses 285.5 +62 —10.1 
Sh TAR DRicnsceccccunesous 310.8 + 6.3 — 4.2 


time deposits are now at the maximum 
limit allowed by law and are very close 
to the legal maximum for demand de- 
posits. 

While many banks raised their neces- 
sary reserves by selling Government 
bond holdings, this was not expected 
to result in higher interest rates on long- 
term bonds. With the continued Govy- 
ernment support the long-term bond 
interest rate of 2.5 per cent was main- 


tained. 

Le ae The number of busi- 
j ness failures in Sep- 

tember dropped to 398 from 439 and 

was the smallest number since January 

The g per cent decrease was consiste! 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-1939==100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 











1945 1946 1947 
January 127.4 129.9 153-3 8 
February 126.9 129.6 i 
March 126.8 130.2 166.9 
April 127.1 131.1 2 169.3 
May 128.1 131.7 170.5 
June 129.0 133-3 157-1 171.7 
July 129.4 141.2 158.4 173-7 
August 129.3 144, 160.3 174-5 
September 128.9 163.8 174.0° 
October 128.9 163.8 
November 129.3 164.9 
December s 167.0 





* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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Here’s How to Get 





HILE our national income has 
W skyrocketed from 80 to 240 
billion dollars in less than ten years, 
working capital has lagged far behind. 
Many companies, therefore, are in a 
strained cash position . . . especially 
those in an expanding phase. 


If a company required a $50,000 line 
of credit ten years ago, today it may 
need $100,000 or more merely to 
handle the same unit volume. When 
high operating costs and selling prices 
squeeze your operating cash, you 
should find our Commercial Financing 
Plan the answer to your problem. 


Speeds Cash Turnover 


Our plan supplies the funds you need 
to turn out high volume essential to 
profitable operation by liquefying your 
assets and speeding the turnover of 
your capital. It frequently makes 
available double or triple the amount 
obtainable through commercial time 
loans. Money is available without 
delay . . . often subject to your check 
a day or two after you discuss your 
needs with our representative. 


Permits Long-Range Planning 
Once set up, ours is a simple, con- 
tinuing arrangement—and, as selling 


More Cash Continually 


prices go up or volume expands, you 
are automatically in line for an in- 
creased supply of cash from us. You 
are no longer faced with the possibility 
of having your line of credit curtailed 
in a tightening money market. You 
do not spend time handling renewals, 
calls and periodic cleanups of loans. 
You can plan ahead with confidence. 


Low in Cost 
Manufacturers and wholesalers from 
coast to coast have used more than 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS in the 
past five years under our plan... 
evidence that it is sound, advantageous 
and economical. You may find, for 
example, that the cost of using our 
plan is so low you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or less, 
on a commercial time loan to keep the 
cost comparable. 


Book Gives More Facts 
These and many other advantages of 
our Commercial Financing Plan are 
covered in greater detail, with case 
histories, charts, graphs and _illustra- 
tions, in our book, ‘“‘A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business.’”’ Write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below for your copy. 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


3 secossininsras 
eel 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and yurp 
BALTI MORE 





$80,000,000 
y 
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| with the usual seasonal trend, but com- 


pared with the same month in previous 
years total failures were the largest 
since 1942. 

The Faiture Inpex for September 
reflected 21.9 annual failures for every 
This 
index is adjusted for seasonal variations 
before it is projected to an annual rate. 

Current liabilities also declined in 
September. Despite this drop they were 
larger than in any previous September 
since 1935. While the number of fail- 
ures involving liabilities of less than 
$25,000 fell appreciably, there was a 
marked increase in the number of fail- 


10,000 businesses in operation. 


ures with liabilities of more than $100,- 
000. ; 

There were more failures in each of 
the commercial and industrial groups 
in the first three quarters of this year 
than there were a year ago. Liabilities 
also were larger in most of the groups 
although the mining and manufactur- 
ing group and the commercial service 
group were down 18 and 27 per cent 
respectively. 

Total failures during the first nine 
months of 1948 were 51 per cent above 
the corresponding 1947 level, but they 
were 66 per cent below the total for 
the first three quarters of 1939. Cur- 
rent liabilities for the corresponding 
periods decreased 3 per cent between 
1947 and 1948, but they were 11 per cent 
above the 1939 figure. 

Almost two-thirds of the businesses 
that failed in September had begun 
operations during the past three years. 

Bank Ciearincs—Inpivipuat Crries 
(Thousands of dollars) 


September——, 








1948 1947 
BRE. Caisse Case 1,014,206 1,845 636 + 5 
Philadelphia ...... 3,881,000 3,408,000 + 10.9 
i ae 362.9079 352,660 ts S56 
Pittsburgh ....... 1,334,848 1,133,573 + 12.8 
CIOVOMENG oi. sc «5's 1,440,744 1,251,424 -+- 15.1 
CUREIBRAL 5 x<.0:0% 758.334 671,622 + 12.9 
Baltunore ....+.0 014.354 860,619 -+- 6.2 
Richmond ........ 648,506 55%.495 - 16.1 
RAMBME aicssnetas 1,006,100 916,200 + 9.8 
New Orleans...... 554.368 + 17.0 
Memphis 393,974 + 12.9 
Chicago 3,107,725 3.01 + 3.0 
Detroit 1.653.439 1. +- 11.9 
a 1,194,119 1,0 + 8.6 
Looiewille . ...2ccs 508.750 + 15.7 
Minneapolis ...... 1.374.988 i; + 5.9 
Katent. City. <ccccc 1,432,751 1,319 + 8.6 
ERs a uin'o's 60 bccn 539.968 + 8.6 
CINE ag aioe din whe 485,861 + 15.6 
POEES » Holed taro 1,092.739 19.6 
eC 928,946 778.418 19.3 
San Francisco..... 1.785.165 1,622,114 +- 10.8 
Portland, Ore..... 716,727 597.718 + 19.9 
ae ee 542.227 509.162 ; 5 
Total 24 Cities.... 28,572,818 23,991,675 + 9.9 
New York....... 29.875,145 2 6 2.7 


58,447,963 55,0 
2,337,919 


Total 25 Cities.... 





Average Daily..... 
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Bossy Sees New Sites Every Day 





—— Picture a vast expanse of broad fields and fertile 
valleys . . . an open, uncrowded region, yet a region 
where virtually every type of manufacturing is in 
progress... 

—-— Picture an area stretching from the mid-West 
to the Atlantic shore, embracing industry which 
produces billions of dollars worth of goods .. . 


—— Picture a land of sensible real estate values, and 
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yet a land where industry finds the natural and 


man-made essentials it requires. 

This is a picture of the Land of Plenty, the six 
great states served by the Norfolk and Western. 
American industry is turning to this land for better 
plant locations. Here industry finds its every require- 
ment... plus room to grow. It’s no wonder that 
Bossy sees new sites every day — in the Land 


of Plenty! 


ston 


RAILWAY 





The Norfolk and Western is eager to serve you = in 
strictest confidence — with any information you may 
require about the Land of Plenty. Write to the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Department, Box D-106, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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When You Need 
‘Original’- Quality, 
Printing-Like, Any-Quantity 


Duplicate Comies OF 
© REPORTS, SALES & SYSTEMS 
FORMS & DATA 


© LITERATURE 
© CHARTS 
* DRAWINGS, etc. 


for Finest, Fastest Results 


paper 
MASTER PLATES 


Type, hand-write, draw, directly.on them, as on 
any piece of paper, (or run them through business 
machines) for inexpensive office offset duplicating. 
No intermediate steps between writing and 
duplicating! 

No waiting—no wasted paper—before image 
build up. Easy to handle. Quick and clean to erase. 
Contact the Columbia Colitho office nearest you 
for details. Ask for free-demonstration Colitho 
Plate, on which you can quickly place your next 
duplicating job and see the results! 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

Main Office & Factory: Glen Cove, L. 1., N. Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th St. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in the Fol- 
lowing Cities: Atlanta e Boston e Chicago ¢ 
Cincinnati (Harris-Moers Compony) « Detroit « 
Fort Worth e Kansas City e Los Angeles e 
Milwaukee e Minneapolis ¢ Nashville « Phila- 
delphia e Pittsburgh e Portland « San Francisco « 

Seattle ¢ Washington, D. 
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‘HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


Safety Program—A warning car- 
ried by book matches is helping to 
maintain an excellent safety record in 
what is normally regarded as a haz- 
ardous occupation. 

Workers at the Ensign-Bickford 
Company, with plants in Simsbury and 
Avon, Conn., empty their pockets of 
and deposit matches in “match houses,” 
built along the general lines of bird 
houses, at the plant entrances. As they 
leave at night each worker receives a 
book of company matches with the 
warning printed on it, “Don’t carry 
matches into the plant.” 

This safety program is supplied by 
the Diamond Match Company. The 
Ensign-Bickford Company manufac- 
tures safety fuse, blasting accessories, 
pyrotechnical devices, and other prod- 
ucts containing explosives. 


Correspondence—A way of speed- 
ing up routine office correspondence by 
making marginal notes on the original 
letter yet avoiding offense to the recipi- 
ent has been devised by J. H. Booth, 
Vice-President, Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, manufacturers of motion picture 
equipment. 

A vital part of the scheme is the 








so that we can serve 
you more promptly... 


+. we ore taking the liberty of replying to 
your attached letter by making a marginal 
notation on the fetter itself, The volume of mail 
which we ore receiving—particularly inquiries 
concerning prices and shipping dates of back- 
orders—would make it impossible for ys to 
reply to your attached letter in less than three 
or four days if we adhered to the conventional 
procedure of typing a formal onswer. 

Please understand that in replying to your 
inquiry in this informal way, we volue it none- 
theless highly—but we do feel that ¢ prompt 
response is far more important to you of this 
time than formality. We hope you will agree. 


SELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


‘ 
4.4. 
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WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


printed form, reproduced in the center 
column, which is attached to the letter 
and which stresses its purpose, “so we 
can serve you more promptly.” This 
plan, permitting the handling of corre- 
spondence almost immediately, is meet- 
ing enthusiastic response. 


Armed Forces—What can you sell 
tec the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 
Who does the buying? Where are the 
various purchasing officers located? 
How do you get on the mailing lists for 
bids? What changes are being made 
in buying procedures? These ques- 
tions are answered in a conveniently ar- 
ranged pamphlet, Selling to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, compiled by the 
Domestic Trade Department of the 
Los Angeles County Chamber of Com- 
merce. Twelve billion dollars have 
been earmarked for spending by the 
Armed Services during the coming 
year. 


Scale Models —A novel aid to plant 
engineers and other executives inter- 
ested in formulating efficient factory 
layout plans are quarter-inch scale 
model fork lift trucks, available at 
$1.50 each from Towmotor Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. The trucks roll easily 
on tiny scale model wheels and even 
carry scale model loads on the forks. 
Such models assist in planning the most 
efficient and economical materials han- 
dling routes in working with scale 
model buildings. 


Wood Products from Waste— 
Usable forms of wood are easily made 
from sawdust or wood chips with the 
addition of only a small amount of a 
plastic binder developed by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 

This molded wood is not sold com- 
mercially as yet, but several companies 
are molding it for such uses as panels 
for kitchen cabinets, core stocks for 
toilet seats, tool kits for taps and dies, 
and so on. 

Wood chips or sawdust are mixed 
with between 5 and 10 per cent of 
“Resinox,” plastic resin binder. This 
mixture is introduced into a mold by 
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means of a blower, hopper feed, or vi- 
brator. The mold then is inserted into 
a press where heat ranging from 300 to 
350 degrees Fahrenheit and pressure of 
less than 200 pounds per square inch 
are applied. 

The resulting product, pressed boards, 
can be sawed, turned, and otherwise 
handled like wood. As it has no grain 
it is not subject to splitting. The weight 
is essentially the same as the wood from 
which the sawdust comes. The plastic 
not only acts as a binder but improves 
the water resistance of the wood fibers. 


Air Mail—Five-page letters on regu- 
lar weight business stationery can fly 
for a five-cent postage rate, the Fox 
River Paper Corporation points out in 
a new folder. It has reference to the 
use of 8% by 11-inch letterheads of 
20-pound weight in a matching No. 10 
envelope. 

Inasmuch as most business letters 
comprise less than five pages, the Fox 
River Paper Corporation believes that 
this information may result in air mail 
being used for many more business 
letters. The folder contains other air 
mail information such as domestic and 
foreign postage rates, the nature of the 
various classes of air mail, and the vari- 
ous services supplementing air mail. 


Pumping Semi-Solids—A new 
type of rotary pump which can reduce 
the cost of handling semi-solids in a 
wide variety of industries, is being 
manufactured by the Roto-Flo Pump 
Corporation, Milwaukee. Adaptable 
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ADJUSTABLE’ CHAIRS 


Goodform office seating 
promotes better work 
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GF No. 3507 


Comfort Master 
Deluxe 





As an executive you spend a good part of your lifetime seated in an office 
chair. Thousands of the country’s top executives enjoy personal comfort 
and good healthful seated posture while they work in a Goodform Comfort 
Master DeLuxe. Five simple adjustments fit this chair to your personal 
requirements. You sit on deep, luxurious foam rubber which cushions the 
seat, back and arms. Here is a chair with welded aluminum frame that will 
not split nor splinter. It will retain its beauty and comfort indefinitely. If 
you'd like to try this chair—or any other Goodform Chair—for ten days 








without cost or obligation, just write us on your letterhead. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. Dept.11, YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


There is a complete line 
of Goodtform Aluminum 
Adjustable Chairs 


for every office job 





GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL DESKS * METAL FILING CABINETS + STEEL SHELVING 
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Presenting! a precision mailing scale 


that saves money in any office . . . Its automatic 










pendulum mechanism weighs mail accurately and 
instantly...clear, wide-spaced markings show exact 
postage needed at a glance, prevent embarrassing 
“Postage Due”’ letters, stop costly overpayment 

of postage... Built to last for years!... 

Also available: 70 lb. parcel post scale... 

Call or write for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


= PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
@| 1572 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 















.. Uriginators of the postage meter 
ee Offices in 93 Cities. 








Custom Bul ror pour Modern leet 
RIGIDSTEE L 











Photo Courtesy Gary Paper Mills 





Your new building will be as modern as your new equip- 
ment if it’s a McCloskey RiciwsTEeEL design. The free- 
the abundant headroom— 


dom from internal trussing 
the low maintenance costs of RicmsTEet Buildings 
are the extra feature you get with these custom built 
structures. In addition your expansion and modern- 
ization program will move ahead quickly. For, we can 
give you prompt delivery on a building designed 
expressly for your purpose. Yet, you will be surprised 
at how much building you get for your money. Write 
today for the RiGIDSTEEL story. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


3402 Liberty Avenue 
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to any material whose viscosity will 
enable it to travel through a pipe, use 
of the pump enables manufacturers to 
eliminate open conveyor systems, truck- 
ing, and hand labor as well as speed- 
ing up plant output. Material can be 
pumped vertically or horizontally as 
required. 

Applications include the pumping 
of fleshlings in the tanning industry, 
stock in the paper, chemicals, paint 
and varnish ingredients, ingredients in 
chocolate and confectionery manufac- 
turing and in food processing and can- 
ning, and numerous other uses. 

The pump principle, as indicated in 
the illustration, is that of a hopper and 
revolving blades. As the rotor revolves, 
the blades are carried under the hop- 
per where they are consecutively 
loaded and material is carried around 
to the discharge opening. There the 
blade is retracted until it is completely 
within the rotor as it passes a scraper 
plate. Scraped into the discharge open- 
ing, the material is forced through a 
pipe or conduit. Continuing around, 
the blade is gradually extended until 
it reaches the hopper where it is again 


loaded. 


New Metal —Ductile titanium metal 
is being manufactured for the first time 
for commercial exploration. This new 
basic raw material is being produced 
Ly the DuPont Company in a pilot 
plant of 100 pounds daily capacity at 
the Newport, Del., plant of the Pig- 
ments Department. 

While titanium is the seventh most 
common metal in the earth’s crust, the 
problem has been how to get it out of 
the ore. Known deposits of rutile and 
ilmenite, the ores from which it comes, 
are tremendous in the United States and 
Canada. DuPont has long used quan- 
tities of the ore to obtain titanium in 
oxide form for paint pigments. The 
research leading to its production in 
metallic form grew out of this experi- 
ence. The process is basically a chemi- 
cal one. 

As an industrial metal, titanium is 
so new that little is known about what 
it will do. The light, strong, silver- 
white metal, however, is highly resis- 
tant to corrosion and has a higher melkt- 
ing point than the commonly used 
metals. While less than twice as heavy 
as aluminum it is several times as 
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T0 A FOOD PROCESSOR 





WHOSE BUSINESS DEPENDS | 
ON HIS SUPPLY OF CANS 


ee 
DP ie eel 
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You are a reader of this news magazine and you 
know what is going on in the world today. You 
know the far-reaching economic changes that 
are taking place. And you know—as far as your 
business is concerned—how important it is to 
keep all bases covered. 

That’s why we suggest that you check your 
supply of cans right now. Perhaps Continental, 
with its reputation for dependability, may be 
able to help solve some of your container sup- 
ply problems. 

We at Continental will turn handsprings to 
protect our customers. We’re big enough to have 
the flexibility to meet difficult situations. By 
shifting orders around among our thirty-seven 
can manufacturing plants, we have often been 
able to produce an “impossible” order. 

And don’t forget, Continental has the diver- 
sity,* capacity and experience to solve practi- 
cally any packaging problem. 











100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL (CAN COMPANY 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans - Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + Steel Containers + Plastic 
Products - Crown Caps and Cork Products + Decoware + Machinery and Equipment 
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Have you been in 
their washrooms 





The fundamental importance of washrooms in industrial 
hygiene and employee relations programs suggests that ex- 
ecutives should make thorough inspections periodically. 
Maintenance standards should not be left entirely in the 
hands of attendants and foremen, because the washroom is 
the starting point of every protective plan for health and 
safety. 

Washrooms that look old-fashioned and unsanitary invite 
careless personal habits and vandalism. They are costly to 
maintain — and are costly to good will. 

The installation of adequate washroom facilities is a wise 
investment and essential . . . but no less essential is the 
proper use and maintenance of these facilities. The results 
of top management supervision of washrooms will be bene- 


ficial and gratifying. 


TOILET TISSUE 


It is important to 
protect the supply of 
toilet tissue from dirt 
and unclean hands. 
Only the user touches 
Onliwon Tissue be- 
cause it is dispensed 
from locked, metal 
cabinets. Waste is re- 
duced, too. 


SEAT COVERS 


Toilet seats in com- 
mon use are bound 
to be potential 
sources of infection 
regardless of how 
clean they appear to 
be. With Onliwon 
Seat Covers you can 
help to guard against 
this danger. 





TOWELS 


No washroom is 
complete without 
efficient, individual 
towel service. Onli- 
won Towels are 
strong when wet, 
free from lint and 
fuzz, pleasant to use 
—and only one does a 
complete drying job. 


WASTE RECEPTACLE 


Washroom studies 
establish that neat- 
looking equipment 
encourages employ- 
ees to have neat 
washroom habits. 
The Onliwon Waste 
Receptacle is design- 
ed in accordance 
with that principle. 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. e 








ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 





ONLIWON WASHROOM SERVICE 


Protect Health Through Sanitation Simplify Daily Maintenance Problems 


ONLIWON TOILET TISSUE + ONLIWON TOWELS 
ONLIWON SEAT COVERS oe ONLIWON WASTE RECEPTACLE 
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strong in bars of comparable dimen- 
sions. 

If titanium alloys work out as ex- 
pected, scientists believe that they may 
have a new family of structural ma- 
terials which will be superior in vari- 
ous ways to any metals or alloys now 
known. 


“Dry” Plating—Metal plating 
through a gaseous medium, using heat 
as the sole means of deposition, has been 
successfully developed by the Common- 
wealth Engineering Company, Dayton. 
This is accomplished by the thermal de- 
composition of metal carbonyls in an 
inert atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

The objects to be plated are radiant- 
heated in a plating chamber connected 
with a metal carbonyl generator, in a 
closed system which recycles the plat- 
ing gases for operating economy. A 
metal coating is quickly obtained at 
temperatures of 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Such a process may be used with any 
material which will withstand this tem- 
perature range. The rate of uniform 
deposition is much higher than that of 
conventional electroplating. 

This process is suited to the continu- 
ous plating of strip moving at a fairly 
high speed. Carbonyls may be used of 
a number of metals, including nickel, 
iron, chromium, tungsten, and molyb- 


denum. 





Indicative of the progress which is being made 


| in the lifting and transporting of heavy loads 1s 
| a giant rubber-tired two-engined Lorain Moto- 


Crane, said to be the world’s largest of its kind. 
Manufactured by the Thew Shovel Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, the crane has a safe-rated lifting 


| capacity on outriggers of 45 tons at a 12-foot 
| radius as compared with the truck crane capacity 


of only 3% tons 30 years ago. Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation purchased the first of the 


| new units for use in its Aliquippa Works. 
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HOW TO CREATE A BRAND NAME 


FIRST take a really fine line of 
products . . . take Security Steel’s beautifully 
designed, efficiently planned and matchlessly 


made new line of steel office furniture. 












































TO THAT FINE LINE add the 
distinctive name CRESTLINE, 
which stands for top quality. 





Wrap up the name in an attractive 





blue-gray label so the consumer 
will immediately know that he 
is buying the finest furniture on the 
market . . . furniture bearing 


the CRESTLINE Label. 











by: SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 





SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 
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* One of a series of advertisements based 
on industrial opportunities in the eleven 
stotes served by Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seekin 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 





The Governor of Wyomi 


Lester C. Hunt 





wt OM Ing 
Executive 6") DEPARTMENT 
Lester C HUNT 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


To American Industry? 


Natural peaeures® 
sustain in 
ecessary to Ss t 
ae abundance 1n Wyoming. : 
items, coal anda iron ore, : g a 
nd cheap hydro-electric pov are 
rimited in supply —- with extensive — 
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iculite, phosphates” 
cas alars now so extensively used in 
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Transportatio 
and are conveniently nniinte 
railroad systems 1n pe i . 
paved highways all leading 
centers of population. . ee 
Per capita tax ap weettagpese y 
; i n wester 
lowest in the eleve ‘ 
ee. 27 per cent below the pets en 
nc sh with no personal or pct 
ening wl Industry is moving —— i 
ord the trend of population. Ms rong 
07 000 square miles of opportunity 
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the march. 
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g new markets in California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


* Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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| “BOTTOM-UP” 


(Continued from page 13) 


through a business organization to such 
an extent without endangering man- 
agement’s ability to effect concerted ac- 
tion when required? How does the 
chief executive know whether or not 
he is succeeding in stimulating more 
freedom within the ranks of his busi- 
ness organization?” My answer is this 
—over the long pull he can measure 
the success by development within the 
business—its growth is of itself no yard- 
stick of success. Currently he can sense 
it in the freedom of the spirit of the 
people. 

Almost every day examples of the 
effective thinking and acting of our 
) | people come to light. Recently a man 
{ at our American Manganese Steel Divi- 
sion’s plant in St. Louis suggested the 











construction of a protective stand to 
make it possible to remove sculls from 
ladles. His idea was tried and now 
saves the plant each day approximately 
1,000 pounds of metal formerly dis- 




















carded with slag. More important, the 
plant was a better place to work. 

A maintenance man at our Southern 
Wheel plant in Toledo suggested a 
gravity rollway conveyor for transfer- 
ring scrap wheels from the mounting 
shop to the wheel breaker. His better 
Way not only saved a great deal of hard 
labor but it also removed a dangerous 
condition at our Toledo plant. The 
men involved there and in our other 
wheel plants now have better jobs be- 
cause of his idea. 

Successful “bottom-up management” 
depends upon complete frankness all 
down the line to the employee. But 
it must always be frankness in a spirit 
of sincere and friendly interest on the 
part of the company. The feeling must 








prevail that the company’s security is 
closely bound with the security of each 
individual employee. Let me illustrate: 


The young son of a Denver employee 
was taking his father’s lunchbasket to 








the plant on a bicycle when he was hit 
by a car, receiving very serious injuries. 
Our Denver plant management 
through the plant nurse not only took 
care of all the medical aspects of the 
case, but also was instrumental in ob- 
| taining the services of a lawyer who 
successfully prosecuted the case against 
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Kodals's 











“Recordak” is a trade-mark 





Behind the magic of Recordak microfilming 



















»»eyou have all the advantages of 
photographic experience 


Tt means a lot, you'll agree, to have Eastman Kodak Company 
behind every phase of Recordak microfilming . . . 
It means that Recordak equipment and film are right photograph- 


ically. For they’re made by Kodak. And as the foremost manufac- 
turer in the photographic field, Kodak knows cameras, \enses, film 


. . . knows how they must be integrated for their exacting job: 
—The job of recording documents as only photography can—with 
accuracy and completeness - . - at tremendous reduction, high speed, 
and low cost. ‘ 

It also means that the film processing is right, for Kodak-perfected 

technics and equipment contro) every step. Uniformly sharp images 

assure maximum reading comfort when viewing original-size en- 
largements on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 
Significant backing, this—and Kodak has been behind Recordak 
throughout its 20 years of specialization in microfilming. To see what 
this specialization can mean to your business, write for “50 Billion 
Records Cant Be Wrong.” It’s free. Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 


iary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to business systems 




















BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Jo cur Cole agus on pi MRS y. a 


This is a story of material standardiza- 
tion in which Revere played a part. It is 
the case of an honored company, which 
through the typical American process of 
growth through reinvestment of profits, 
is now making a great many different 
items and is known to almost everyone. 
It found itself buying copper alloys in a 
large number of widths, gauges and tem- 
pers, some of them differing but slightly. 
If the same material could be used for, 
say, six parts instead of one, there would 
be a gratifying saving through purchas- 
ing in larger quantities. 

Revere was asked if it would like to 
participate in an ex- 
amination of the pos- 
sibilities of standardi- 
zation of materials for 
this company. The 
Technical Advisory 
Service was given the 
assignment, and with 
the full cooperation of 
the customer’s engi- 
neering and produc- 
tion heads, made a 
study that resulted in 
a confidential report covering 74 pages. 
Out of 360 parts, changes were sug- 
gested in gauges, lengths, tempers and 
alloys for 225. 

Let us quote from a speech by one of 
the company’s engineers to his sales de- 
partment. Referring to one type of prod- 
uct, he said, “By changing slightly the 
widths and thicknesses of various brass 
and bronze strip used in the pressroom, 
we were able to reduce eleven sizes to 
one each of brass and bronze... . That has 
been done, of course, without affecting 
in any way the functioning qualities, 
durability or sales appeal . . . And how 
do we benefit? We now have two mate- 
rial requirements instead of eleven, two 





purchase orders, two follow-ups, two 
items of inventory to store and count, 
and many other paper short-cuts, as well 
as labor and handling economies. 

“Further, the reduction in number of 
sizes makes possible a reduction in in- 
ventories of materials, with all the direct 
and indirect savings thereby brought 
about. 

“Finally, perhaps the greatest gain in 
a survey of this kind is that it requires 
the analysis of products and production 
processes as a whole. It is directly op- 
posed to piecemeal planning and instead 
requires over-all cooperative effort which 
usuallyleadsto savings 
otherwise overlooked. 

“Simplification of 
materials is no front- 
page method of slash- 
ing costs or inducing 
production to soar. 
Instead, it is sound en- 
gineering which pays 
modest but worth- 
while dividends while 
maintaining or im- 
proving quality.” 

Because in some cases new equipment 
is needed, the full effect of this standard- 
ization program has not been felt as yet, 
but already savings of $25,000 are in 
sight this year. Revere is exceptionally 
proud of this study, yet after all, its re- 
sults were made possible only by the 
complete cooperation of the customer, 
who was eager to take full advantage of 
our knowledge of Revere Metals. 

In this great country of ours there are 
hundreds of companies like Revere, able 
and eager to help their customers make 
the best possible use of what they sell. 
No matter from whom you buy, nor 
what, we suggest you ask your suppliers 
about standardization. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
x Me Oe 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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the driver of the automobile. Our help- 
fulness in this case won the respect and 
confidence of that worker for Brake 
Shoe. Everyone in that plant under- 
stood better our belief that the security 
of the company depends upon the de- 
gree of security we are able to provide 
each employee. 


Saved New Customer’s Good-Will 


Recently a midwestern plant of one 
of our divisions let off-dimension cast- 
ings (through poor inspection) get into 
a new and desirable customer’s hands. 
Quick action, however, on the part of 
the plant’s works manager saved the 
situation. He telephoned the works 
manager at one of the eastern plants 
of another division of the company 
(which happened to be located near the 
customer) who agreed to machine the 
castings immediately. As a result of 
this co-operation, Brake Shoe saved the 
good-will of a valuable new customer. 
The works manager knew his long 
range security would be based on effec- 
tive co-operation not only within a 
plant but throughout the company. 

Obviously “progressive” decentral- 
ized management does not always run 
smoothly. 
often, but it is because individuals 
sometimes fail to understand and to 
accept the responsibility which goes 
with making such a management pos- 
sible. 


We have ten divisions—ten manage- 


Things do go wrong and 
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| “Oh yes, I’ve sold him, up to a low one-figure 
| amount on open account—payments anticipated 
in each instance.” 
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Every time 

you change, 
the cutting tool ~ 

you have another machine! 


a Br)’ ae 
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MATERIAL HANDLING Yews 


a BIGGER 
exhibit 
of BETTER 


machines 
TO DO MORE WORK 


AT LOWER COST 
_the Shird 
Mational 


The 1949 Exposition will be held in 
Philadelphia January 10 through 14 
and will constitute a broad view 
and preview of “industrial history 
in the making." It- will be the most 
convincing demonstration of all 
time that the Science of Materials 
Handling is eternally new—that it is 
a never-ending process of evolving 
new and better methods and equip- 
ment to the end that our National 
economy can shake off the shackles 
of old, inefficient and time-consum- 
ing practices which have become 
prohibitively costly both in human 


energy and’in dollars. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL > TOWING TRACTORS 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DiV., CLAR : ANY BaTTLe CREEK 46, MICH. 
_ REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD : 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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ments—in our company. Like all or- 
ganizations we have been pushing tore- 
man training and education for years. 
Some of my recent plant visits began 
to even more clearly show me that in 
some of our various locations this train- 
ing was progressing rather well, in 
others the progress was only fair, in 
one, the progress had been zero. Real- 
izing that here indeed “bottom-up man- 
agement” wasn’t working, I brought 
the subject of foreman training up at 
one of our division heads’ meetings. 
At first I tried mildly submitting the 
facts. Finally I stated that the only 
cure seemed to be in my department’s 
taking over this important function. 
The basis of the discussion was that 
“bottom-up management” had failed 
here, and that only “top-down” methods 
could succeed in our company. We 
agreed that as to the intangibles of busi- 
ness our type of management was not 
yet sufficiently effective. 


Gratifying Results of Meetings 


Out of this experience, we decided 
to hold a series of supervisors’ infor- 
mation meetings to which all of our 
divisions would send foremen and chief 
clerks each month from all over the 
country. As far as possible there would 
be only one from a plant at the same 
meeting. Already we have held three 
of these three-day conferences at which 
all our department heads from head- 
quarters in New York explain their 
part of the company and its workings 
to those present. Two or three senior 
officers discuss various over-all policies 
with the men, the reasons behind the 
policies, and long-range company plan- 
ning in general. No holds are barred. 
Many questions are asked. Complete, 
frank discussion is encouraged on all 
company matters. So far the results 
have been gratifying. 

Sometimes it is hard to get manage- 
ment people to encourage employees to 
express their ideas—to give them in- 
terested consideration and then to pass 
on good suggestions placing credit 
where it belongs. Some time ago while 
visiting one of our plants, I was talking 
with a molder and discussing his job. 
I suggested a change. It developed that 
he had made the same suggestion twice 
before to his foreman who had given 
it no consideration. Before talking to 
the molder I had made the suggestion 
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for 1949 STANDARDIZE 


it CUTS YOUR COSTS to 
GO MODERN with GUNN 


OU’RE in for a pleasant surprise when you price Gunn’s new 


Budget Line desks. 











on /udlget Lir 
" 







Here’s office furniture of modern design — handsomely finished, 


honestly made — at prices as low as any respectable pre-war 
desk on the market. 







The Budget Line ht. ‘ 
45° Single Pedestal And Budget Line is definitely post-war. You can see that at a glance. 


What you don’t see are its exclusive new Gunn features — 
















its Permafit drawers, treated against humidity for smooth, 
non-sticking lifetime operation — its Levelmatic glides, which 


automatically assure a wobble-proof working surface. 


Only Gunn — with its pace-making production facilities — 
could offer Budget Line values at Budget Line prices. 








ine 58” ; 
1 ie oo Ask your Gunn Dealer today for the full story on Budget Line! 


right or left hand 
compartment) 





The Budget Line 
58” Flat Top 





Who sells Budget Line in your 
community? Drop usa line... 
we'll send you his name, 
together with this handsome 
Gunn catalog which shows a 
Budget Line desk for every 
office task. Gunn Furniture 
Co., Dept. D, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Shere will ALWAYS be a Frontier lo Challenge the LAmertean Prone 














Rochester 4, N. Y. 















HERE 
FOR QUICK 
FILING! 











This year, when you transfer your records to 
Oxford files—replace your old style folders 
with Pendaflex Hanging Folders for the 
quickest filing of all! Yes! Now's the time 
to think about setting up your current files 
for next year’s filing. 


USE OXFORD PENDAFLEX HANGING FOLDERS FOR 
THESE TIME-AND-MONEY SAVING ADVANTAGES 


© Reduce filing and finding time 20%. to 50% 

© Cut misfiling to a minimum 

© Make filing less laborious for your file clerks 
© imp the app of your files 

© Reduce the cost of filing up to 20% 


Don't forget —for quick filing, trans- 
fer now to Pendaflex Hanging Folders! 


es An Series elie seg ripe 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me further details on time-and-mone) 
saving Pendaflex Hanging Folders, as well as the 
mame of the nearest Pendaflex dealer in my vicinity. 





Address..................- penupeeese~senentpue evectevesereeter-c-seeeesvesoanencaon 
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to his boss who had practically patted 
me on the back for my brilliancy. It 
seemed definitely indicated that this 
plant’s supervision either didn’t ap- 
prove or didn’t understand the type of 
management we are trying to have. In 
progressive decentralized management, 
personnel changes are needed more 
often than in other types of manage- 
ment. 

To-day I spend much of my time 
trying to further greater freedom in the 
management ranks—to stimulate frank 
discussion of plant problems and the 
exchange of ideas all up and down the 
line. I constantly try to encourage in- 
dividuals—to stimulate their ideas from 
the “bottom-up”—for sharing responsi- 
bility all through the organization de- 
velops men who have ideas, initiative, 
and resourcefulness. It greatly increas- 
es the ability of a business to grow and 
prosper. To be most effective here, I 
find it is vital for me to know our 
people as well as possible. Unless one 
works to that end, extreme decentrali- 
zation results in too great a risk for the 
stockholders for whom we work. 





BASING POINTS 


(Continued from page 24) 


reason for its installation lying on the 
cost side as diagnosed above.* 

Just as in many precedent points, 
therefore, one cannot come to a definite 
conclusion on the basis of qualitative 
considerations and empirical investiga- 
tion is beset with difficulties—the more 
so since it is not only a question of estab- 
lishing that what one may call “exces- 
sive” excess capacity exists, but that its 
existence depends upon maintenance of 


a basing-point system in the sense that , 


the latter creates or preserves the eco- 
nomic environment necessary to its 
survival. 

7. Earnings on Inflated Investment: 
The data on this point (in so far as it 





*In the steel industry, some have argued vigorously 
that after all factors are given proper weight, a good case 
is found for believing that in pre-war days capacity in 
the Pittsburgh district (the anti-basing-point school’s stock 
example) was by no means excessive given the right to ab- 
sorb freight. See de Chazeau, op. cit., p. 558; and G. E. 
McLaughlin: ‘‘Pittsburgh’s Competitive Position in the 
Steel Industry,”’ Pittsburgh Business Review, VII (July 
1938), pp. 17-20. 
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These beautifully ™ 
colored bamboo baskets 
of Mexican handicraft find 
a welcome place in every home, 






ys 


GIVE stiles diff 





different 

his Chri : 
This ristmas: 
Direct from the semi-tropical Delta of the rich Rio 


Grande come these Christmas gift assortments of 
Texas Citrus Fruit containing NE W taste-thrilling... 


RED BLUSH seedless grapefruit 


These beautiful, luscious VIVID, REDS are not to 
be confused with the familiar ‘Pinks’. With the 

“‘Reds”’ are included large, sweet Naval Oranges and 
our special mild Tangerines in the hand-woven, oval- 
shaped Mexican Bam Baskets illustrated. Other 
fruit packages include holly-decorated cartons, 
standard crates or bushel baskets in various packs 
and assortments. 


F x E e — Illustrated Gift List containing full- 
e 


color illustrations and ices of 18 
Citrus Fruit Gift $1.65 te $6.50 


Assortments from 
Business Concerns: RED BLUSH Pomme 
answers your quest for * “something different” 
holiday r brances to s. You send the 
list—we do the rest. 


PITTMAN & DAVIS 


Express shippers of Texas citrus fruits since 1926 


DEPT. 916 +> HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION RUSH 
ME YOUR FREE GIFT LIST 
Write name and address in margin, tear off and mail! 


«J HERD 


SPRIS KLERS 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER co. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











40,858 Manufacturers 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 
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The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN GOODS AND 
HOLLOWWARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT’ BRAND. 
BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN, JAN LUYKENSTRAAT 64, AMSTER- 
DAM. CABLE: UOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
practi AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 

C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
“CHEMPHAR” CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCHE HANDEL MY., 
N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C. Importers and 
Manufacturers, Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 


ucts. 

DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whcele- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware. 

J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Vlaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 

JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.”” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holland), Korte Haven 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not 
represented importers and agents demanded. 

Shoe machinery, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 

E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 

INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, ee f materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 

KAHRA., N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 

C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1775, 
Viaardingen, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
KWANTEN. Postbox 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 
Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


N. V. MONTAAN METAALHANDEL, Amsterdam, Paulus Potterstraat 
7. Cable address: Monja. Telephone: 24692, 23291, 23940. Whole- 
sale dealers, importers and exporters of non-ferrous metals, minerals, 
chemicals and ferro alloys. 
V. S. CHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM, HOL- 
LAND. Importer and distributor of tool machinery exhibiting, April 
and September, Industrial Fair in Holland seeks agencies for lathes, 
millers, grinders, surface grinders, sheet working machinery, polishing, 
and grinding machines. Annual (1947) turnover $600,000. 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (ilolland). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Impcrters and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. ne 
XYDE., N. V., LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING _AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS, CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
Almsterdam-C, Cable 


“PENTO” COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, r 
address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetic products, i.e. : 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks, lotions, 


brilliantine, haircream, shampoos. 

K. F. PETERS—CHEM. & PHARM. PRODUCTEN, Amsterdam. 
Cable address: Anorga. Are open for suitable products—as manu- 
facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: Chemicals (for 
technical use). plasticizers. solvents. etc. ' 

J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. : 

“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 

RUTTEN’S DISTILLERY, P. O. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland. Manu- 
facturers of the famous very Old Geneva “The Black Prince” Schiedan 
Schnapps. liqueurs and dry gin. 

WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. : 5 

VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam. Rokin 30. Wholesalers 
iron and steel, light railway material. non-ferrous metals. Wants 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 





GIVE A BIT OF 


Zortda 


THIS fF 
CHRISTMAS 8 


@ Gift No. 11, above, is a Mexican Hamper 
containing approx, 54 lbs. of oranges, grape- 
fruit, tangerines, kumquats, and limes—a holi- 
day super treat — priced $10,00. Gift No. 35 
(not illustrated) same as Gift No. 11 except 
half size and weight — $6.50. Gift No. 2, 
upper right, contains approx. 27 Ibs. assorted 
fruits and jar each of Guava Jelly, Tropical 
Fruit Conserve, and Pineapple-Cherry Jam — 
$6.00. Gift No. 1 (not illustrated) approx. 27 
Ibs. of assorted fruit only — $4.50. Store 
fruit never tasted like this! Satisfaction $ 
guaranteed. Express paid. Orders must be 
accompanied by check or money order. No 
Canadian or foreign shipments. Unless other- 
wise instructed, orders will be shipped for 
Christmas. Send for free, gorgeous, 8-page 
Brochure-Price List in natural color, showing 


COBBS, 





FINEST 
FLORIDA FRUITS 


ER 
OR Ow: 





Little River (Miami), Fla. 
O Enclosed is check or money order for 
for gift packages to be 
shipped names on ATTACHED LIST. 
O Please send me your free beautifully 
illustrated Brochure-Price List. 





MANUFACTURERS 
TIES SCARVES 









REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


EXPORT ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Joden Breestraat 14 Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: DASLUCKY 


Box 1-B 











HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI} 


H. ALBERT DE BARY ¢ C°. wv 





other COBBS Gift Packages. 








Christmas giving made EASY 





MERCHANT-BANKERS 








29.569 PRESIDENTS. 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 29,569 PRESIDENTS AND 47,968 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 





AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 

















41 Norwood St. 





Materials Handling Equipment 
Send for Catalogue 102M 
Jeffrey Machinery Parts in stock. 


J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC. 


Engineers-Manufacturers-Erectors 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 23 MILLIONS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND « HEERENGRACHT 450 





Boston 22, Mass. 
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While She Powders 
Her Nose .. « 





ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business ma- 
chines ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the 
mechanism. Then it will type letters—automatically—from 
two to three times faster than human typists can work. Your 
typist can operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely 
and individually typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any other ‘‘personal- 


izing’ references. 


==""RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 


AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in 
one-third the time. 

Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. 
Rush the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 


companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST, 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 411, Chicago 22, Ill. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 411 | 
610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
RUSH Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individual type- | 
written letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I 
the am under no obligation. | 
| | A ry See eer. ee ee eee Tee eee ee ee eT eee ee ee ee 
Facts 
CET cs ccneceec saves cces +055 0bb stew eee ewes - bebe 6660 on oe 
Free! EE ee Pe ST ee Oe Me ee eee ieee | 
I dab Sereda deo ins orcs bi igsiaia tekaie 4 hess 3 hes le PC We... SORE 6 5 is one 
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constitutes a separate point) seem very 
inconclusive. Earnings of integrated 
steel corporations in the period 1925- 
1929 (when cyclical industries should 
have been doing well) and again in 
1931-1934 (when cyclical industries 
were in the doldrums) were well be- 
low those for manufacturing industries 
as a whole—the 1931-1934 record show- 
ing a loss of over 1.82 per cent. In both 
periods, of course, some understate- 
ment may have resulted from arbitrary 
valuation of the companies’ ore and 
coal properties. Data are not at hand 
te show how the picture looks after 
elimination of the latter valuations, or 
how the industry fared relatively to 
others displaying similar “cyclical” at- 
tributes. Some tolerators concede that 
the foregoing data seem to suggest over- 
investment. They are unable, however, 
to estimate its possible magnitude or 
even to determine whether it is due to 
stock watering, overinvestment in ac- 
tual plant and equipment, or both. The 
same questions would have to be asked 
about whatever the record may show 
on the performance of other basing- 
point industries. 


Conclusion and Alternatives 


A. Under Existing Laws: A brief re- 
statement of the problem might start 
off with a reference to its standing un- 
der present laws. Most notably, to what 
extent is a given basing point delivered 
price system contributory to collusion? 
Probably in most cases, should uni- 
formity of behavior be held equivalent 
to tacit agreement, and should tacit 
agreement be held to be as offensive 
tc the law as overt agreement, and in 
general should questions of degree be 

















“You and your second cup of coffee!” 
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That's my traveling secretary—the new 
Electronic TIME-MASTER 


You CAN FLIP OPEN the traveling case—and turn a hotel room 
into an office. All you have to do is take out the trim, com- 
pact, sturdy TIME-MASTER—the revolutionary, new office 
dictating machine. 

With this versatile machine by your side and the small 
electronic mike in your hand you can dictate ‘‘as usual” 





Dictation done? Twelve of these small Memobelts will 
nest into your billfold. Five of them will tuck into your 
regular business envelope. And these superior Memobelt 
recordings can be mailed in a regulation mail chute. 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 
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wherever you go. And you can mail your recordings back 
to the office at once! 

That’s because the electronic TIME-MASTER records on a 
small, flexible plastic belt—just the right size for your busi- 
ness envelope. Five of these handy Memobelts—an hour and 
a quarter recording—can be mailed in a standard small-size 
envelope under a 3¢ stamp! 

TIME-MASTER gives better recordings, 
quality and uniform backspacing—from first word to last! 


uniform tonal 


Your secretary will agree —for all-around convenience 
plus perfect voice fidelity—there’s no dictating machine to 
compare with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. It’s completely 
new, completely different, completely satisfying! 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the new TIME-MASTER Model, 
simply call your local Dictaphone representative or fill in the 
coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department B-6, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
[] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
[_] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 





Cc 





v Ty 


Street Address 








I 
l 
[ 
I 
| Your Name 
l 
| 
l 
I 


City & Zone 


NovEMBER 
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There was nothing startling about it. 
Just one of the four hundred or more 
received every week by our Research 
Department. 

It outlined a typical problem. Said 
the writer had a ‘“‘modest, fixed in- 
come” that she’d like to increase... 
was thinking of buying several se- 
curities—but wanted more facts, first. 

Somewhere she’d seen a Merrill 
Lynch ad... heard about our Re- 
search Division that furnishes in- 
vestment facts for the asking ... and 
decided to ask for help herself. 

We don’t think she was disap- 
pointed! 

Our specialists had little to go on 
... lacked exact figures on her cur- 
rent holdings, didn’t know much 
about her over-all objectives. They 
did know she leaned toward tele- 
vision and motors . . . wanted a 
seasoned, objective appraisal of the 
opportunities in these industries. 

Our “letter from a lady’’, and the 
word-for-word reply sent by Re- 
search, should make interesting 
reading for any investor... give him 
an excellent idea of a service he’s 
free to call on anytime, too. 

If you'd like to read copies of both 
(minus identification, of course) 
we'll gladly send them along. Or, 
better still, perhaps you’d like to 
have an analysis of your own hold- 
ings—or detailed information about 
some securities that interest you. 
Why not ask for a report? There’s 
nocharge, no obligation. Just write— 


Department U-2 


MErRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 








firmly subordinated to principle. In 
those cases, to what extent would the 
collusion be squashed if the basing- 
point system were banned? Unless 
basing-point systems arise primarily 
from the special circumstances listed by 
defenders and tolerators of the system, 
rather than merely from a determina- 
tion to monopolize, why should their 
operators choose such an awkward in- 
strument? There are simpler, more ef- 
fective and much less conspicuous ways. 
And how are such distinctions to be 
made by a prosecuting agency? The 
position of the FTC is that its attack 
is directed not at the device but at its 
improper uses. The question then be- 
comes: Under what circumstances will 
(or should) its emplyoment be regarded 
as so merely incidental to practises that 


require its elimination? 





FTC Hesitates on Formula 


To-day, rightly or wrongly, lawyers 
and executives take little comfort in 
such distinctions. They are told that 
they know when the propinquity is 
fatal and they say they don’t. And, 
perhaps because of inevitable diversities 
in underlying circumstances, the Com- 
mission hesitates to lay down a formula 
for popular guidance. To be on the 
safe side, industry after industry is as- 
suming that the worst will be suspected 
and that suspicion will flame into at- 
tack. Many are even more apprehen- 
| sive over what they believe to be their 

enhanced liability to private triple dam- 
age suits in the light of gratuitously 
critical court language. 

A separate cluster of problems arises 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. In 
the technical-economic sense the prac- 
tise of freight absorption is bound to 
be “discriminatory” because it means 
varying mill nets—although its impor- 
tance in that sense is merely as a concept 
with which to begin argument, not end 
| it. Industry and probably most laymen 
| would in practise rarely regard uniform 
delivered prices as discriminatory re- 
gardless of the resulting inequality in 
mill nets. 

Under any concept a basing-point 
system of pricing will result in geo- 
graphic discrimination; but there the 
defense is one of meeting local com- 
petition. And the defense may be im- 
pregnable on its own terms without 
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are in themselves unlawful as not to 


HAVE 
YOU 
EVER... 


had to “‘translate’’ 
dictation for your sec- 
retary because 
the machine garbled 
words? 





BROTHER, SO 
HAVE WE... 


that’s why we devel- 
oped Dicta-Wire. Super 
sensitive wire trans- 
mits every word with 
complete clarity. 


See p. 48 for more about 











DICTA-WIRE 


THE LAST WORD 














You will want 


this Taylor Chair 


It is really exceptionally comfortable. 


Also, it’s a chair that is good to look 
at...a beautiful model styled for the 
New Look. And completely matching 
installations are available. There are 
new colors to match either wood or metal 


desks. The TAYLOR Construction as- 
sures long lasting, dependable, economi- 
cal service, 

Your local TAYLOR dealer will put this 
comfortable chair, or other TAYLOR 
models in your office for trial. Write us 
for his name. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
Bedford 7, Ohio 
ly Soe el oN 
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Only WOOD office furniture provides all these advantages: 


WIDE VARIETY—to match any style of interior, period or 
contemporary. 

ECONOMY-—virtually no maintenance cost. 
DURABILITY—invariably outlasts the man who buys it. 


WORKER PREFERENCE—increases employee satisfaction 
and efficiency. 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE: Atma Desk Co. * Ciemco Desk 
Co. © CommerciAL Furniture Co. * Doten-Dunton Desk 
Co. © Gunn FurnrrureCo. © Hicu Point Benpinc & CHAIR 
Co. ¢ Hoosier Desk Co. ¢ Impertat Desk Co. * INDIANA Desk 
Co. © Jasper Cuarr Co. ® Jasper Desk Co. * Jasper OFFice 
Furniture Co. ® Jasper SEATING Co. * THE Leopotp Co. ® 
Murpny Cuarr Co. * Myrtiz Desk Co. * New INDIANA 
Cuair Co. © Weiis Furniture Mrc. Co 
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duce Eye Strain . - 


e Office 


sce Furniture in 


Efficient 


a fi 


YIISINY 


the finish approved by lighting engineers 


available only in wood office furniture 


OFTONE is the finish of a scientific 
search—the revolutionary new color 
finish for wood office desks and chairs. It 
reduces eye-strain, eliminates needless eye- 
fatigue. Your eyes see best, with least effort, 
when your field of vision is of a fairly 
uniform brightness. So SOFTONE has a 
medium, neutral tone. It discourages con- 
stant readjustment of the pupils. When it is 
used on working desk surfaces, it raises 
office efficiency by reducing eye-fatigue. 


SOFTONE blends handsomely with con- 
temporary office settings. Its soft warm 
tones glorify the natural beauty of wood. 
It allows you to provide maximum comfort, 
distinguished surroundings, and effective 
work tools for your staff. 


Ask your office furniture dealer to show 
you desks and chairs finished in this 
remarkable new color today. 


t working Over woo, 


Peyoure n° 
Yao youre werworking 








WRITE for free booklet, “SOFTONE, The Finish 
of a Scientific Search.” It explains how SOFTONE 
was developed in the laboratory—and how it reduces 
\ eye-fatigue. Just clip this coupon to your business 
w* \ letterhead. 











‘Wiese eres SRE ESSE IE an 

Wood Office Furniture Institute l 

, 730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1,D.C. | 
j Send free SOFTONE booklet to ; 
| Name ] 
| Addres | 
| City, Zone. State. | 
I | 
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That’s the 
question you'll 
hear in many 
a Board Room 
these days. 


EBasco Eng- 
but be- 
fore replying they first find the 
answers to FOUR OTHER QUES- 


It’s a question 


ineers are often asked 


TIONS. they are then equipped 


to tackle the Bic ONE 


Try them on yourself: 


qe Is more space or more effi 


cient methods needed? 


2) OPT mast syacclelam er tel@lel-mas 


designed instead of building 


a new one? 


3) Do the long-term plans call 


for continuing expansion? 


4) If a new plant must be built, 


where should it be located? 


In EBAsco you have a single 
organization with an over-all 
perspective to bring you a fresh 
outside viewpoint. EBASCO can 
help you with this initial plan 
ning, and then either re-design 
your present plant or build a 
new one. What’s more, we 
have the specialists and expe 
rience to equip it, put it into 
production, help train your 
staff. We'll do any part of the 


job, or all of it 


your expansion 
‘THE 


We'll 


our booklet 


oF OuTsipE HELP 
xu promptly 


EBASCO 


SERVICES 
INCORPORATED 


Se 
Moy 


¥ 
*Ess consv™* 


<a nS CONST», 


YEBASC Os 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Metheds - Taxes - Traffic 











silencing all critics. Some will plunge 
behind it to see how legitimate com- 
petition could be so “sluggish” and “in- 
equitable”: if the end product is lawful 
the fault must lie in structure, “for fault 
in such a situation there must be.” If 
they reject compulsory f.0.b. mill pric- 
ing for such reasons as are given above 
—or others—they may challenge the 
need for corporate units of the present 
size, or despair of any solution short of 
Government ownership or regulation. 


Moving Over to the Safe Side 


The Robinson-Patman Acct itself of- 
fers no concept of price. Industry 
rather generally thought that the mat- 
ter was settled when the Congress re- 
fused to define it as meaning net mill 
realization. A decade later the Court 
thought differently. It concluded mere- 
ly that the legislators shrank from so 





delicate a task and left the meaning of | 


discrimination to be developed by ad- 


ministrative and judicial agencies ac- , 


cording to the requirements of equity 
and the public advantage in each case. 
Or such seemed to be the effect of its 
words. In one famous case it also 
knocked out much of the protective 
wall that the Congress had built be- 
tween a “mere difference in price” and 
an “unlawful price discrimination.” 
The 
writer cannot pass on these questions. 
For the moment they may as well be 
true because they are believed, and, as 


Again so it seemed to business. 


in the case of the laws seeking to pre- | 


serve competition, men are moving over 
to the safe side. 


B. The Significance of Collusion: If | 


tolerators are right, it will not be easy 
to arrive at an economic solution of the 
basing-point problem through the law 
as long as collusion is regarded as cen- 
tral thereto. If such purely psychologi- 


| cal phenomena as competitors’ aware- 





Dun’s 


ness of each other, the respect of each 
for the ability and willingness of others 
to match any price bravura he may ven- 
ture in a rash moment, the mutual 
forbearance that results—if these com- 
monplace thought patterns of a limited 
number of competitors are taken to 
equal tacit collusion and the “tacit” is 
then lost in the drama of court struggle, 
there can hardly be much shift for gen- 
For the sake 
of argument, let us assume that busi- 


eral freight absorption. 


ness in most of the major basing-point 
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HAVE 
YOU 
EVER... 


wished you could buy 
a dictating machine — 
and have the costs 
end right there? 





BROTHER, SO 
HAVE WE... 


That's why we devel- 
oped Dicta-Wire. Mag- 
azinecontainedspools 
of wire are practically 
indestructible . . . in- 
stantly re-usable .. . 
last forever. 





See p. 50 for more about 


DICTA-WIRE 
errr BUSINESS MACHINES CO. Wy 


HOW TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY— 
ON EXPORTS 














We can develop sales of your 


products in foreign markets. 


We act as your Export Man- 
ager. 
| We do all your sales promo- 
tion work, we advertise your 
products, we sell and ship 
them at no cost to you. 
We 


your 


You take no credit risks. 
pay you spot cash for 


merchandise. 





INTERNATIONAL 
| DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
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How a Typical Company is Saving Dollars 





17 bY 3) 
SWITCHBOARD 
CONGESTION 
Interior Calls 
Do Not Go 
Through Main 
Switchboard 





HOW SELECT-O- PHONE. 
Improves Customer Service 


Suppose a customer calls you for information 
on long distance. You hold him on the 
outside line, call a plant foreman on the 
SELECT-O-PHONE. In a few seconds you have 
the information. 


Switching Unit Is 
Compact, Wall 
Mounted 


Switching equipment 
requires no special 
room, operators or’ 
batteries — can be 
wall-mounted. No 
expensive wire plan 
or cabling is needed. 








SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 South Cicero Avenue 


Chicago 38, Illinois 
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Good customers become better 
customers when you own a SELECT- 
O-PHONE Private Automatic Tele- 
phone System. When a customer 
calls on your outside line for in- 
formation, you can give it to him 
while he waits by using your 
SELECT-O-PHONE. You don’t have 
to say, ‘I'll call you back’’— and 
then put it off for hours! He’ll be 
happier — even if he learns you 
can't make shipment tomorrow. 

SELECT-O-PHONE offers you 
a prime advantage over other 
systems. Every telephone is a 


ot SEC HONE 





Any person can call any other one person or up to 
35 other people—this is not practical with any other system. 


“master station”. Any one person 
can call any other person, or initi- 
ate a conference call with any 
group of people connected in the 
system. You have less lost motion! 

Your SELECT-O-PHONE system 
will pay for itself in savings in as 
few as two, three or four years. 
You postpone indefinitely the en- 
largement of your present rented 
switchboard equipment. SELECT- 
O-PHONE also saves money by 
reducing outside telephone bills 
and gives better control over out- 
side personal calls. 


%& SELECT-O-PHONE is the only system which permits an unlimited 
number of simultaneous conversations. 


%& Every conversation is confidential—and there are no loudspeaker 
answers for visitors in your office to overhear. (‘‘name-touch”’ 
executive station with loudspeaker is optional.) 


%& Code signal or paging on ‘General Call’ will bring the man you 
want to the nearest telephone and instantly complete the con- 
nection without the assistance of an operator. 


%& SELECT-O-PHONE System is built by Kellogg —maker of quality 
telephone communications equipment for 50 years — your 
guarantee of long, trouble-free service. 


Before You Buy 
Get All the Facts. 


Name 


Select-O-Phone Division 

Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 

6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 

Please send me full information on how the SELECT-O-PHONE 
dial telephone system will enable us to give better customer 
service, as well as saving time and money. 
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Mail this Coupon 
Company. 





Today. 
Address 
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1885—NEW YORK— Original office and factory 

1900—BROOKLYN— Major Atlantic Coast factory and 
laboratory 

1914—CHICAGO— Office and warehousing 

1921—CICERO—First Mid-West factory and laboratory 

1924—BOSTON— Warehousing 

1926—PHILADELPHIA— Warehousing 

1930—LONDON— Office and warehousing 

1931—SAN FRANCISCO— Office and warehousing 

1935—SAN FRANCISCO—First Pacific Coast factory and 
laboratory 

1941—PORTLAND, ORE.— Warehousing 

1943—LONDON— New office and factory 

1947—SAN FRANCISCO—New office, factory and lab- 
oratory 

1947—ST. LOUIS— Factory 

1948—ATLANTA— Warehousing 

1948—LONDON— New office and factory 

1948—LOS ANGELES— Factory 





The original founders of The Arabol 
Manufacturing Co. set out to produce 
new, clean, odorless glues—to replace 
many former applications of animal 
glues....: Sixty-three years later, the firm 
is still pioneering in the making of virtu- 
ally every type of adhesives. 

Tor many years, Arabol has been priv- 
ileged to serve the leaders in a hundred 
industries. In order that Arabol service 
shall keep pace with customers’ needs— 
new offices and factories, enlarged fac- 
tories and laboratories and new warehous- 
ing facilities have been steadily added. 

We are proud of the above record and 
the facilities they represent. They will be 
further increased. 

We invite the opportunity to serve you. 
Whether your adhesives requirements are 
for packaging, converting, labeling, car- 
ton or case-sealing, or in the actual manu- 
facture of your wares—it is our aim to 
provide the one specific adhesive for each 
application, 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 
LONDON E. C. 1— 8 Sans Walk, Clerkenwell 
PHILADELPHIA 47 — 600 S. Delaware Ave. 

PORTLAND, ORE.— 1233 N. W. 12th Ave. 
BOSTON 9 — 12 Commercial Wharf 

LOS ANGELES 11 — 2262 E. 37th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 3 —1950 16th St, 
CHICAGO 50—1835 S. 54th Ave. 
ATLANTA 3—91 Haynes St., N.W. 

ST. LOUIS 4— 2500 Texas Ave. 







ARABOL'! 





| worth the cost. 


industries is wary rather than collu- 
sive in its reluctance to initiate price 
changes. Obviously such an attitude 
would result in price stalemate, but ac- 
cording to the foregoing script freight 
absorption was not the basic cause nor 
would its removal do more (except in 
a period of importunate demand) than 
precipitate a scramble for new posi- 
tions. If that is true, the illusion of 
selfless competition that we might en- 
joy for a few months might not be 
Or would it? Men 
pay $100 tops for a good heavyweight 


| fight. But what tolerators are saying 











is that the thought patterns themselves 
cannot be broken that way and that use- 
ful cost-reducing substitutes for the pre- 
ferred model of competition, to wit, the 
various forms of spatial discrimination, 
would be needlessly thrown away. 


Too Simple; Too Disingenuous 


All this is not to say that basing-point 
systems cannot function without the 
help of collusion. Under present law 
they must, although even this state- 
ment, on different counts, is both too 
simple and disingenuous. It is too 
simple because the Commission is now 
generally regarded as able to condemn 
the practise as unfair without benefit 


of collusion. It is disingenuous because | 








it fails to reckon with the tolerators’ | 


main point that (1) imperfect compe- 
tition and (2) freight absorption are 
cubs from the same litter (that is, both 
are results of an industry’s structure 
and products rather than the second 


being the prime cause of the first), as 


in that case they could hardly escape a 
meaningful relationship. 

It does not embarrass the tolerators 
because on their premises they would 
necessarily question the possibility of 
effective and permanent separation; 
but in the great spread of industries 
using some variant of delivered price 
the trick might frequently be turned. 


| Elsewhere, it would look as though— 
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on the same premises—something 
would have to give way. Either more 
doubts would have to be resolved by 
administrators against the insepar- 
ability of matched delivered prices and 
collusion (that is, more than business 
now thinks to be the case, for the Com- 
mission still stresses degree and evi- 
dence), or the Congress would have to 
write a presumption of separability into 
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HAVE 
YOU 
EVER... 


“Sat in” on a shone 
conversation that con- 
cerned your work— 
and wished you could 
hear both sides? 





BROTHER, SO 
HAVE WE... 


Dicta-Wire taps the 
other end of the phone 
conversation for you 
.-. lets you hear both 
sides at the time of 
speaking—and re- 
cords simultaneously. 





See p.52 for more about 


DICTA-WIRE 
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PHOTO COPYING MACHINES 
OFFER YOU A 


PERPETUAL GUARANTEE 


* Saving of 90% copying time 
* Easiest operation 

* Lowest cost per print 

“The Equipment That Can’t Make A Mistake” 


Tru-Copy-Phote makes exact, 
actual size copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn. as 
well as photographs. No dark- 
room, no camera required. Al- 
though equipment is used pro- 
fessionally, its simple operation 
can be handled by a child. 










Copies surfaces 

84%” x 11” to 

24” x 36” 
Prices only 
$27.50 to 
$450.00 


Send for Catalog 





COMPANY 
Dept. DR 
15 Summit Ave. 
Chatham, N. J. 
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"PRINTED PROOF IS FOOLPROOF! 


that’s why the Printing Calculator makes all your 


figure work faster, surer, easier 
























@ Only the Printing Calculator multiplies and 
divides automatically, adds and subtracts, and 
prints every factor and answer on the tape. And 
only with the printed tape do you avoid what 
other calculators require—re-running problems 
for proof (wastes time) and copying answers 
from hard-to-read dials (invites errors) .For only 
the printed tape gives you immediate proof of 


accuracy plus permanent proof for your records, 


O O O 


Whatever your figure requirements, the Printing Calculator 
promises faster, easier, less costly operation. It gives you 10- 
key touch control, electrified feature keys, automatic com- 
pletion and clearance ... time savers, work savers, money 
savers all. For the whole cost-cutting story, call your 

local representative, or write Remington Rand Inc., 

Dept. DR-11, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 










“Clip the printed tape to your invoices and state- 
ments. Customers appreciate this proof of accuracy.” 
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The 4 automatic Printing Calculator 
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| see firmer 
friendships 
for YOU 


Give tree-ripe Texas Citrus fruits this 


Christmas, and watch Santa’s prophesy 
come true. Warm the hearts of your 
friends, clients, employees, and business 


associates—gladden your own. 


No other gift is so suitable as fine, fresh 
fruit. No other gift is so universally 
appreciated—and small wonder, for the 
perfect, fresh-picked citrus fruit from 
the magic, sunny Valley of the Rio 


Grande is a‘ gift of health, and your 


thoughtfulness will long be remembered. 


GIFT PAK TREASURES — 
OF HEALTHFUL 
EATING 
PLEASURES 


Our DELUXE GIFT-PAK, shown above, 
contains 8 varieties of vitamin rich, per- 
fect, juicy fruit, Seedless Oranges; Pink 
and Ruby Red Grapefruit; Lemons; Tan- 
gelos; cradied in cellophane in a gay 
hand-made Mexican basket, with decora- 
tive sprigs of luscious Kumquats placed 
on top. Just think—25 POUNDS of fresh- 
picked, selected fruit and YOUR personal 
card enclosed. All orders are shipped by 
prepaid express to any part of the U.S.A., 
except Arizona, California, and Florida. 
PRICE ONLY $35.95. Unconditional, 
money-back guarantee that your gift will 
be delivered in perfect condition to the 
place you specify. ORDER NOW TO 
ASSURE DELIVERY BY CHRISTMAS. 


COURTESY DISCOUNTS 
TO QUANTITY BUYERS 


Gentlemen: 


( ) Enclosed is my check for $ 
for_..___—s«Gift-Paks to be shipped 
to names on attached list. 

« ) I enclose my own greeting caras. 

() Use your greeting cards in my__. 
our__.§._£_.mname. 


( ) Send illustrated brochure and price 


Som Frucht, Mor. 
P. O. Box 4213 Houston 14, Texas 
PACKERS & SHIPPERS OF SELECT 
FRUIT FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Bank Reference: Houston Bank & Trust Co 
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the law—as for example, that identical 
delivered prices are not either substan- 
tial or conclusive evidence of collusion, 
as it might prefer. 

C. Undesirable Extremes: But even a 
conclusion (1) that freight absorption 
—even “systematic”’—is the most suit- 
able medium for competition in some 
industries, and (2) that its incidence 
to collusion is not always determining, 
does not mean that the matter can be 
left there. The Supreme Court, for ex- 
ample, has sustained the FTC’s find- 
ing that the practise has at times been 
intertwined with others for which there 
is no defense. More basically, laissez 
faire is not the natural state of man, and 


a self-conscious industry, expensive to | 
enter and unusually vulnerable to trade | 


winds, might skip some of the more 


punishing extremes of competition 


without feeling like a cad. Rational- 
ization would see it through, and even 
the critics of such an industry might 
sympathize. The hitch is, however, 
that their sympathies would not betray 
the latter to the point of allowing the 
industry to set its own limits to com- 
petition. At any rate this is the tolera- 
tors’ story. 
The Argument 
By this time they would consider as 


settled that there are no simple reme- 


dies for acknowledged detects in the | 


basing-point method of selling. It 
would certainly be undesirable, some 


would continue, to plump for the ex- | 


tremes of either outlawry or legaliza- 
tion of freight absorption as a matter 
of principle. That argument runs as 
follows: 

(1) Tolerators have already been 
quoted to the effect that as to the type 
of industries to which they were more 


particularly addressing themselves, de- | 


tractors of freight absorption had to 
show that mandatory f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing—or degrees of approach thereto 
through case-by-case findings of an in- 
strumental relationship to collusion— 
would be an improvement. Because of 
the disruptions that would follow a 
compulsory shift, it is probably fair to 


lay such a burden of proof upon its ad- | 


vocates. Standard specific questions are 
numerous. How much cross-freighting 
really results from basing-point pric- 
ing? To what extent would the al- 
ternative promote local monopolies and 


new conditions of imperfect compett- 
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HAVE 
YOU 
EVER... 


wished there were 
some way to correct 
errors in dictation as 
easily as erasing a 
mistake in writing? 


BROTHER, SO 
HAVE WE... 


That's why we devel- 
oped Dicta-Wire. Sim- 
ply re-wind to error 

- dictate correct ma- 
terial. Your voice 


LA 
erases”? former mis- 
take! 


See p. 54 for more about 


DICTA-WIRE 
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HELP YOURSELF TO 


PONTON’S 
MILLIONS 


Selected, five, classified buy- 
ers—dquickly convertible into 
profits! Let Ponton guide you 
directly to your real pros- 
pects. Ponton’s 63 years of 
productive fist service offer 
you unrivalled advantages: 
No stock lists sold — each 
made-to-order to do the 
job! 
Maximum speed and accu- 
racy guaranteed! 


Lists in any form or break- 
down desired! 

Latin American lists a 
specialty! 

Complete mailing and ad- 
dressing facilities! 

The world’s most complete 
Mailing List me 
Write to Dept. 2 


for PONTON’s 
famous LIST 


O’TRADES 


= 
» 
—_ 
= 
! 


THE Lists 


Americas, New York 11 


ee ee ON 


of the 


rT THE 


WAtkins 9-5185,6,7 89 





BP” Let smokestacks tell the story! Every factory in America makes some 
product or has some moving part or some piece of working equipment that 
can be made better, or cheaper, or both — with Industrial Panelyte. 


This resin-impregnated hot-pressed laminated plastic goes down to the 
sea in ships... travels the highways in over a score of automotive parts... 
soars through the skies in airplanes . . . is in all sizes of transformers — from 
Boulder Dam to a toy electric train. Every one of more than 50 grades of 
Industrial Panelyte is a special combination of properties with varying 
characteristics. And there are also decorative grades. 

Panelyte Division of St. Regis Paper Company manufactures most of its 
own resins and draws heavily on the parent company for the papers used as 

base. Like all St. Regis papers they are made in St. Regis mills, 
from pulp which in large measure is manufactured in St. Regis 
plants and supplied by St. Regis woodlands. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF 


SHEETS, RODS, TUBES, MOLDED FORMS, 
FABRICATED PARTS 


@ Vidas 


THE STRUCTURAL PLASTIC 


WOODPULP=$for sale to converting mills = 








SHORT CUT TO— 
Efficient 
inter-Office 
Communication! 


FACTORY 
BILLING 
SHIPPING 


| ) 


SECRETARY 


...the modern 


With Executone 
electronic inter-com...there are no 
hand-sets to fumble with, no dials to 
twirl, no batteries to go dead! 
Executone automatically gives you 
control of your entire organization 
through instant voice-to-voice contact. 
You just press a button —and talk! 
Instructions may be given, ques- 
tions asked and answered, without 
anyone leaving his work. Executone 
minimizes inter-office traffic, relieves 
switchboard congestion, speeds up 
production all along the line. 


¢ Executone Inter-Com 
Systems are engineered 
to your requirements 
and unconditionally guaranteed. Installed and 
serviced by factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. Over 100,000 installations prove Execu- 
tone’s dependability and leadership. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 


Two stations cost as little as $61. 
Systems with up to 100 stations available, 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 











tion? Would the new price competi- 
tion come to rest at levels above or 
below those prevailing, other things 
being equal, under basing-point de- 
livered price systems? Under condi- 
tions of less pressing demand than at 
present, what would be the cost to com- 
munities of shifts in the location of 
either producing or consuming indus- 
tries? Which communities? What 


would be the price consequences for | 


migratory types of demand such as | 


HAVE 
YOU 
EVER... 


Thought recording 
conferences hardly 
worth it—you had to 


change records so of- 
ten? 





those originating in the construction | 


industry, and for newly developing 
areas whose ability to consume certain 
types of goods depends heavily on the 
method of pricing? Would secret price 
cutting in so-called sticky price indus- 
tries be more feasible under delivered 
price or posted mill-price methods of 
quoting ? 
or area depressions be accentuated by 
rather general f.ob. mill pricing? 
Under such a system, would both bas- 
ing-point industries and their custom- 
ers be encouraged to seek a better bal- 
ance plant-wise between supplies and 
markets? Is any compulsory shift to- 
ward f.0.b. mill pricing likely to result 
in a demand for compensatory freight 


rates? 
Identity of Delivered Prices 


Some industrialists and lawyers are 
more peremptory in their reasoning on 
such questions than are the economists. 
They see an answer to all in the assump- 
tion that identity of delivered prices is 
both the essence and proof of competi- 
tion, barring collusion but finding it 
negligible. On occasion they will carry 
the attack to their critics in a bold 
charge that the very absence of freight 
absorption is-a sign of lukewarm com- 
petition or suspicious courtesy—mean- 
ing collusion. The generalization is 
excessive and tries to make one factor 
among many decisive, but it does bring 
into focus the point that matters. The 
same set of answers could hardly be 
returned to all the foregoing questions, 

















Mail Coupon for Further Information 1 in any two industries. The crux is di- 
EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. L-2 : : 1 j i 
| SEE Lanhaien Bae’, Wow Yack 17, j | versity. Starting with the belief of 
Without obligation, pl let me have— ‘ ists—i ‘ = 
| () The name of my focal Distributor. I many economists—in the face of a theo 
| () New booklet ‘‘How to Solve Communication | retical bias against price discrimination 
| Problems.” ] 
l Name | 
Firm ________ The publishers of Dun’s Review will 
| Address appreciate notices of change of address. 
Usually it is necessary to have four weeks’ 
| city | notice. Please include the old address. 
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Would or would not local | 


BROTHER, SO 
HAVE WE... 


That's why we de- 
veloped Dicta-Wire. 
Spools record over 60 
minutes without re- 
loading . . . transmit 
every voice perfectly. 


See p. 56 for more about 
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OF INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Along the Mississippi Gulf Coast's 
80 miles of shoreline exist unusual 
industrial opportunities. Your plant 
can be “ship-side’— with direct 
transportation facilities to anywhere 
in the nation or the world. Labor 
is intelligent, trained and friendly. 
Present industries include shipbuild- 
ing, seafood processing, small boat 
construction, tung oil processing, 
chemical and a wide variety of other 
types of manufacturing. Investigate 
the industrial dispersion advantages 
of the Mississippi Gulf Coast. Write 
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MISSISSIPPI GULF COAST 
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AFRICA 


CALLING 


The Undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders are Interested in Distributing Your Products, 
Address these firms care of the box number (B xxx) indicated in the cities under which they are listed. ... These are paid advertisements; the 
information in each listing has been furnished by the advertiser. 


CAPE TOWN 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All banking facilities 
(Registered as a Commercial Bank) throughout South, Southwest & East 
Africa & Rhodesia. Market research & trading contacts handled by Com- 
mercial Service Dept., Box 40, Cape Town, through bank's New York 
Agency, 67 Wall St. Monthly Review available free on application. 
BANE’S CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. Capital £2,000,000. Is a 
Public Company listed on Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Stockists Dis- 
tributors of American & British Automobiles: Motor Accessories & Parts; 
Household Appliances; Office Equipment; etc. Head Office, Cape Town. 
Branches throughout South Africa. 

LLOYDS (SOUTH AFRICA) AGRICULTURAL, IRRIGATION & INDUS- 
TRIAL MACHINERY CORP. LTD. Capital £2,000,000. Stock listed 
Johannesburg Exchange; Associated company of Bane’s Consolidated Mo- 
tors Ltd. Stockists, Distributors of Farm Implements, Windmills, Trac- 


tors, Roadmaking Machinery, etc. Wholesale/Retail. Head Office, Cape 
Town. Branches throughout South Africa. 


DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). 
& Shipping Agents. 

DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office, Johannesburg. 
Active agents all large towns in South Africa and established connections 
throughout Central Africa G adjacent Islands. Direct Importers G 


Agenis: Agricultural Insecticides, Machinery, Implements, Orchard Equip- 
ment, Industrial Chemicals, Paints Disinfectants, Stock Dips Remedies 


& Feeds, Fertilizers, & Packing Material. Seed Potatoes & Apples. Ex- 
porters of Seed & Table Potatoes, Onions & all varieties of fruits. 
INTERCOM ACENGIES PTY. LTD. (B 3448). Manufacturers’ Represen- 
tatives. Branch offices, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban. Direct 
Factory representative exclusive basis. Exporters of S. A. Products. 
KEENE & CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 2305). Cape Town. Branches: 
Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Rhodesia. Interested direct factory 


Customs Clearing 


representation exclusive agency all commodities suitable distributive trade. 
Specialized departmental representation. 
L. F. RAE & SON. (B 443). Manufacturers’ Representatives. Food- 
stuffs, builders, household & electrical hardware, tools G chemical. Direct 
factory representation only required. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Require factory agencies. 
Steel mills, fencing wire, nails, standard farming implements, timber, 
catering equipment, baths, fittings, etc. 
SUTTNER B. (B 1971). Ladies, Gents, Children’s Clothing Ex Factory. 
Also Professional Uniforms & Ladies Sports Wear. 

JOHANNESBURG 
CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD. 16/17 Equity 
Bidgs., Fox Street. Diesel G Diesel electric power plants & equipment, 
diamond drilling, mine G mill ore recovery equipment. Connections with 
mining houses throughout Southern Africa. 
P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape Town (B 198). 
Equipped to represent throughout South Africa as exclusive Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives on commission basis. Direct Factory representa- 
tion only required. We can satisfy you. Are you interested? Then write. 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592). Also Cape Town, Durban. Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives desirous contacting manufacturers of cotton, ray- 
on textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary grocery & con- 
fectionery goods, industrial raw materials, sporting goods. References: 
Wilson Bros., Box 772, Chicago. 
D. J. PARR LTD. Locarno House. Engineering agents & representatives 
for hardware, engineering G automotive goods. Factory only. 
SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automobile parts, 
accessories, garage equipment, toois G machine tools. Associate Com- 
panies: General Spares G Accessories Pty. Ltd. Pretoria. Wholesale 
Motor Supplies Pty. Ltd., Bloemfontein. 

DURBAN 

MACQUET & CO. (B 1086). General Importers & Exporters. 
chants G Representatives covering South Africa. : 


Mer- 











—that it is intrinsically desirable for 
each producer to be allowed to com- 
pete for business beyond the limiting 
radius of a freight cost, controversy fans 
out over a maze of conditioning factors, 
qualitative and quantitative. Basically, 
a permissible result would vary widely 
by industries according to their cost 
patterns, geographical set-ups, products, 
competitive histories, and freight rate 
structures. 

Just as producers should not be given 
a free hand in choosing any basing- 
point system irrespective of justification 
under the tolerators’ tests, therefore, so 
should there be no requirement of uni- 
form f.o.b. mill pricing in form or 
effect. 

(2) The dismissal of one extreme is 
not an argument for the other, and few 
telerators would find wisdom in legal- 
izing all freight absorption as a matter 
of principle and regardless of attendant 
circumstances. This is true partly for 
the reasons given above, but in reverse. 
There is also a special reason. This 
country, including business, believes in 
the Anti-Trust Laws and sees the im- 
portance to the preservation of a free- 
enterprise system of maintaining as 
much competition as possible. Viola- 
tion of those laws has become increas- 
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ingly adroit. Business files are not now 
so injudicious and careless, especially in 
suspect,industries, as was once the case. 
The sardonic version is that the more 
dangerous the economic threat posed by 
arrangements of convenience the more 
subtle they are apt to be. The practical 
version is that getting evidence of really 
big-time violation of the Anti-Trust 
Laws is an increasingly up-hill job. 


Power of the Commission 


It may be for that reason, although 
only partly, that the Court has of late 
seemed to press gifts of power on the 
Federal Trade Commission; stressing 
particularly and repeatedly its right to 
infer collusion from both obvious and 
supposed consequences, or discrimina- 
tion from a price difference. 

Getting back to the point in hand, 
it is entirely possible for an industry 
to use a basing-point system primarily 
as a collusive means to attain and ex- 
ploit a monopolistic position, and cry 
“foul” if any one comes near it. Prices 
might thereby be set not merely at but 
above the level to which “oligopolistic”* 
pricing might lead. In any event, the 





4By this is meant a system under which prices are 
determined by a handful of sellers always conscious of the 
reactions of their fellow-producers to any initiative in the 
market. 
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The year-round tuberculo- 
sis work of the 3,000 asso- 
ciations affiliated with the 
National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation is supported by the 
annual sale of Christmas 
Seals. Christmas Seal funds 
support education, case- 
finding, rehabilitation, and 
medical research. Please 
send your contribution 
to your Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation to-day. 
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\ 
Mr. Higby’s public 
was riding for a fall 


Somebody had their signals mixed. 
The railroad needed goodwill. Yet 
passengers kept falling on a slip- 
pery marble ramp in the station... 
and filed 4 to 5 claims for injuries 
every week. Finally, Mr. Higby 
SOS’d for a Legge Safety Engineer. 
The Legge man spotted the trouble 
— soap used to clean the ramp. 
With Legge Non-Slip cleaning 
methods, he reduced the slips to a 
few a year. 


How to take the liability 
out of your floors 





Our free booklet, 
Mr. Highy Learned 
About Floor Safety 
the Hard Way... 
tells how the Legge 
System gives you 
Non-Slip safety en- 
dorsed by leading insurance 
companies. How a Legge Safety 
Engineer develops a modern safety 
program; teaches your maintenance 
crews safety methods. For your no- 
obligation copy, clip coupon to your 
letterhead. Walter G. Legge Com- 
pany Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


of Non -Ship Floor 


Maintenance 


Walter G. Legge Company Inc. 
10. Geen 53, N.Y 18, N.Y 


Please send me your free 
"Mr. Higby’’ book. 


Signed 
UM es cy esti hecv ss 
Type of floor.............. 
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| gets us into difficulties, which it should. 


| suggested alternative instruments of 
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reverse of the tolerators’ logic under 
point 1 is equally valid. No law should 
be passed that made freight absorption 
sacrosanct. It could be a most conve- 
nient veil for practices that are not only 
unlawful but undesirable from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint as well. 

This rejection of simple remedies 


We are thrust into the range of discre- 
tion, which is always sad news admin- 
istratively. Tolerators have known 
that this would be the result of their 
logic and with obvious misgivings have 


adjustment, some of them institutional 
and some specific. 





Spatial Price Discrimination _| 

D. Controversial Alternatives: | 
Group A: Alternatives Applying Ex- 
clusively to Industries Practising 
Spatial Price Discrimination Regularly 
(Basing Point, Zone Price, and Unt- 
form Delivered Price Industries ). 

1. Permission to employ a mill-base 
scheme with freight equalization: 
Under this pattern of pricing, produc- 
ers would possess the right to absorb 
freight in order to meet competition in | 
any market. However, each mill (or 
at any rate producing center) would 
be required to establish a base price, 
eliminating the possibility of phantom 
freight. There have been rumors that 
the FTC might propose this for use 
by the steel industry. 

2. Institution of a mill-price with | 
freight equalization method of pricing: | 
This differs from point 1 in permitting | 
buyers to accept delivery at mill door, 














“Do you have to put ‘Send No Money’ in 
such big letters?” 
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THERE’S NO 
QUESTION 
ABOUT IT 


If you dictate, you need Dicta- Wire! 


Let us show you why. 


DICTA-WIRE 


STANDARD BUSINESS MACHINES CO 
720 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please rush information on 
Dicta-Wire 


[] Please have salesman call 








State 
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City. 
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For Employee Goodwill 
and Cooperation 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help build better employee 
relations needed in the current com- 
petitive era. 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. Let 
us suggest a distinctive design for 
your company. 


Also Identification Badges, 
Plaques, Athletic Medals, Trophies, 
etc. Write for information. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 45, Rochester, N. Y. 
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arranging for their own transportation. 
(The mill-base system would still be a 
celivered-price system.) 

3. Limitations upon the scale of spa- 
tial discrimination: Most numerous 
here no doubt are proposals to place 
ceilings upon the amount of freight 
absorption—probably in terms of per- 
centage of delivered prices rather than 
in terms of absolute dollars.’ 

4. Permission to vary mill nets when 
done in individual instances and in 
good faith with the object of meeting 
competition. 

Group B: Alternatives Applying to 
Basing-Point and Similar Systems, but 
not limited to the Industries Using 
Such Pricing Methods. 

1. Establishment of an administra- 
tive body, or of a new division of some 
existing body, with authority (a) to 
make careful studies of the economic 
effects of changing present trade prac- 
tises in specified ways and (b) to com- 
pel whatever alterations of current 
practise seem feasible and desirable in 
the light of the results of such studies. 
The major proposal to this end would 
remove any dependence of the power 
to change trade rules upon proof of 
collusion, conspiracy or unfair compe- 
tition, thus relieving administrative 
agency of the judicial and prosecuting 
functions which such a responsibility 
involves.° 

2. Other forms of governmental 
regulation: Control over price, invest- 
ment, rate of return, and so on. 

3- Government ownership and oper- 
ation, 

4. Establishment of government 
“yardstick” plant. 

This list has no significance other 
than as an agenda for discussion. The 
Group A suggestions are conventional, 
and along with many others will doubt- 
less be thoroughly explored by the 
Capehart Committee. The Group B 
suggestions in particular will receive 
no welcome in business, and for that 
matter in large sectors of the economic 
profession itself. They are included as 
possibilities merely because the logic of 
the tolerators’ argument compels their 
mention. If products ot great useful- 


5 A proposal of this sort made in the NIRA report on 
“The Operation of the Basing-Point System in the Iron 
and Steel Industry’ however, ran in terms of absolute 
dollar amount. 

® See J. M. Clark, ‘‘Imperfect Competition Theory and 
Basing-Point Problems,"’ American Economic Review, 
X\XXHI (June 1943), pp. 294-298. 
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AU from OMe postage meter! 


For every kind of mail . . . first class, airmail, 
special delivery, registered, postcards . . . booklets, 
publications, catalogs. ..parcel post, insurance and 
special handling charges...the exact postage 












is provided, as needed, by the same postage meter! 
The postage meter prints postage, plus dated 
postmark, and your own advertisement, if you 
‘ 6 : like...directly on the envelope, seals the flap at the 
ete aoe same time...prints on gummed tape for parcel post. 
The meter displaces the adhesive stamp and stamp 
sticking . . . makes postage always available in any 
value needed ...protects postage from loss, theft, 
mary misuse . . . records postage available and used on 
k Ds ee visible registers... speeds mailing, saves time, 
ye effort, and usually postage. 
ae, Today virtually every office, large or small, can 
afford a postage meter. If yours doesn’t have one, 
call or write for illustrated booklet,““So You Have 
No Mailing Problems...” 


PsTNEY-BOweESs 


Vostage Meter 


a ~ 

PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. == 

1570 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. ¥ i) 
Originators of the postage meter be... 


.. largest makers of mailing machines. —ae 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S.and Canada, ~< 
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POSTAL RATES GO UP for nearly all classes 
of mail, effective January 1, 1949. 


Don’t let these new rates catch you with your 
scales down. Get an accurate new Trainer mail 
or parcel post scale. Its new easy-to-read chart 
shows the exact postage required—no guessing 
—no postage waste. 

Even a half-dozen 5 or 10¢ stamps wasted 
daily is nearly $100 per year. Triner scales 
prevent such waste. They eliminate uncer- 
tainty where parcels are near the line for more 


postage. 
So order promptly. Choose from many styles 


and capacities. 








Triner Scales 
Postal Dept., 
in post offices. 


are designed for the U. S. 
where 190,000 are now in use 
Also used by 50,000 busi- 


TIRTINIER 


B SGAILIES 


Li can get full facts at no obligation. Write 


TRINER SCALE G MFG. CO., Dept. D-2 
2716 West 21st St., Chicago 8, Ill. 

















Address... 
Name....... 
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ness to the American people can only 
be made under conditions limiting both 
the number of sellers and fluidity of 
price movements, an examination must 
follow of the economic effects and of 
whether any compensatory action is 
(a) needed, or (b) feasible. Having 
faced this fact the tolerators themselves 
would probably break apart. Even an 
agreement that the maximum competi- 
tion possible to a given industry was 
too formal would not prove that alter- 
natives of the Group B type would not 
be even more unsatisfactory. There is 
nothing very reassuring, for example, 
about the country’s experience with 
government regulation of the railroads 
and public utilities. There will always 
be talk about “yardstick” plants, and 
about the ability of government-owned 
plants to keep prices flexible (particu- 
larly in depression) without regard to 
losses. But in the latter emma we 
are straying far afield and in both ex- 
amples economists of high standing 
could be found espousing as wide a 
range of views as one could wish. The 
mention of such alternatives here is 
merely to show, finally, how the issues 
shift if the tolerators’ explanation of 
basing-point strategy is accepted as the 
true one. In the end some of them 
would put up with the drawbacks of 
one of the Group B alternatives as less 
costly than the price stickiness that pri- 
vate management can hardly avoid. 
Many would not, distrusting govern- 
ment and feeling that the non-price 
achievements of some of the industries 
in question have ranged from adequate 
to brilliant. 


Mistaken Interpretations 


Business has another set of remedies. 
Most of them, of course, would look 
toward forestalling what spokesmen de- 
scribe as mistaken interpretations both 
of the law and of business behavior. 
Their suggestions fall usually into two 
broad categories: 

(1) Substantive: Clarification by 
Congress as to what is allowable under 
the law. Examples: 

(a) Permit full absorption (but 
only full absorption) of any freight dif- 
ferences among customers of the same 
concern. Among other things, this 
would legalize the uniform delivered 
prices of a single seller. 

(b) Permit absorption of all or any 
NovEMBER 
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It’s easy 
to bind 
records 
in your 

own 
office 


Liberty Loose-Leaf 


Storage Binders 


Anyone can bind loose-leaf sheets 
quickly, neatly, permanently in 
Liberty Binders. No tools needed. 
Just a push of the thumb on pat- 
ented, self-locking binding posts 
fastens sheets between steel-strong 
covers of Masonite Presdwood. 


FREE SAMPLE... 


Send the coupon with your letter- 
head for postpaid miniature sample 
Liberty Loose-Leaf Storage Binder, 
descriptive circular and valuable 
booklet, “‘“Manual of Record Stor- 
age Practice.” 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 1012, 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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EVERY 38 SECONDS a fire breaks out some- 
where in the United States. 


THE FIRST 5S MINUTES are more important in 
controlling a fire than the next 5 hours. 


A DETEX supervised Watchman is your protec- 
tion against small fires getting out of hand. Can 
you afford to be without DETEX protection? 


There’s no need for an executive to return to the 
plant Sundays and 
holidays to change the 
clock dial. The 
GUARDSMAN records 
on tape, operates for 
as long as 96 hours 
without changing, 


if necessary 


DEEZ EX 





po WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
ECO. Dept. D-11 


76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.¥ 





NEWMAN 
GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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Full information, together with exhibitors’ 
application forms, may be obtained in 
the United States from the following 
Canadian Government Representatives: 


Washington—Commercial Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W. 


New York—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, British Empire 
Building, Rockefeller Centre. 

Detroit—Consul of Canada, Canadian 
Consulate, 1035 Penobscot Building. 

Chicago—Consul-General of Canada, 
Suite 800, Chicago Daily News Build- 
ing, 400 West Madison Street. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 510 West Sixth 
Street. 

San Francisco—Consul-General of 
Canada, 3rd Floor, Kohl Building, 
400 Montgomery Street. 


Or write direct to 
The Administrator, 
Canadian-international Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada 


SHOW 


the world what you sell... 









the world what you show... 






AT THE 


CAN ADIAN -INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO...MAY 30 - JUNE 10, 1949 


Producers and manufacturers of every nation are invited to show their 
products at the new world marketplace—the Canadian-International 
Trade Fair—to be sponsored again in Toronto by the Canadian 
Government, from May 30 to June 10, 1949. 

Here you can meet and deal directly with businessmen who have 
come to buy from every part of the world—compete on equa! terms 
with the products of other countries—and form invaluable inter- 
national connections for future business. 

Visiting businessmen from 73 countries attended the 1948 Fair— 
and 1400 exhibitors displayed the products of 28 different nations. 
Advance reservations indicate that the 1949 Internationa] Trade 
Fair, again sponsored by the Government of Canada, will be even 
more successful. 

Exhibitors’ applications should be received before January 1949, 
in order to permit the most equitable allocation of available space. 
Later applicants will risk disappointment. Full information and 
application forms are obtainable on request. 


CANADIAN-INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO CANADA 
Dedicated to the promotion of international trade by the 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON ° PARIS ° 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
BRUSSELS 








Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1948 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . . . . o§$ 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

eS Se ee ae 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Premises . . .« «© «© e 
Other Real Estate . . . . « 
Total Resources . 


- $ 698,319,091.48 
© 0 © ¢ « « 1,026,486,872.28 
en er ee ek ee 927,435,810.67 
96,572,647.92 
9,000,000.00 
10,294,085.30 
15,466,830.63 


8,115,144.00 

1,312,309.50 
140,761,017.35 
4,763,395.78 
16,729.41 


o 0 6 ee ol SRT9T782 91697 








LIABILITIES 


Capital + ° € ° . . . . $ 
Surplus Fund . ... « -« 
Undivided Profits . . . .« 
Total Capital Funds . . . 
Deposis . »- »« 0 « « 


100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 


© «© «© « « « $ 365,330,450.68 
2,319,634,017.17 


Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding. _-24,473,478.61 


Total Deposits. 
Acceptances . . . ° 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 

for Investment .... - 


. 2g 


o 6 « 6 « « 2,344,107,495.78 
20,563,342.13 


5,011,453.88 


$ 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1948 


Items in Transit with Foreign 
oe SS a ee eee 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . 


Total Liabilities . 


Securities carried at $155,074,188.66 in th 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as 


15,551,888.25 
3,000,000.00 
653,963.15 


_69,139,119.11 
88,344,970.51 
ce 6 6 + + $2,797,782,916.97 








e above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
required by law, and for other purposes. 








J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President. Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM B. BELL President, 

American Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 

W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
" Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

GANO DUNN President, 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN Executive Vice- 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


EUGENE W. STETSON = Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


President 


Retired 


President, General 
Electric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 

Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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fraction of differences in freight costs. 
Such a scheme would legalize virtually 
any system of basing point or zone pric- 
ing. 

(c) Allow sellers to “equalize” 
freight. This differs from the first alter- 
native in leaving room for less-than-full 
freight absorption and more-than-full 
freight absorption whenever necessary 
to “meet competition” in given markets. 
Under a full absorption rule as defined 
above, a seller of standardized products 
would on the one hand be compelled 
to undercut any competitor in a given 
market if such competitor has a higher 
mill price; and on the other hand 
could not reduce his delivered price suf- 
ficiently to match a competitor’s quota- 
tion when his mill price was above that 
set by the latter. 

(d) For purposes of Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, define price in accordance 
with the seller’s practise in each case. 

(2) Procedural: Further clarification 
by Congress of the sorts and weights 
of evidence that should be controlling, 
and as to where the burden of proof 
should lie with respect to the diverse 
issues arising under present laws. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the applica- 
tion of the Administrative Procedures 
Act in the light of recent Court lan- 
guage. This approach cuts across any 
existing situation and probably any 
future situation in terms of the law. 

The procedural considerations might 
as easily arise, of course, in connection 
with proposals offered for considera- 
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OF AMERICA 
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“Your share of our stock does make you part 
owner—bit difficult tho’ to point out your 
particular part.” 
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For the SMALLER BUSINESS 
.- all the advantages 






Posting accounts receivable is an easy task for this 
young lady. 

She posts the customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger 
account and makes the entry to the daily journal — all in 
the same operation. She balances and proves her work, 
posting after posting, as she goes along. When all the 
entries have been made, the machine automatically prints 
the total of the day’s charges and credits. 

She then posts the accounts payable, using the same 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND MODEL A AC- 
COUNTING MACHINE, making the entries to all 
related records simultaneously. When through, she proves 
the accuracy of the work and then uses the same machine 
to make the expense distribution. 


Her company’s payroll records are no problem. For each 
pay period, this young lady prepares the pay checks, the 
pay statements and the payroll summary as she posts each 
employee’s earnings record. As in the case of accounts 
receivable and payable, she saves much time by posting 
all related payroll records in one operation. 

P. S. This young lady operated the UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND MODEL A ACCOUNTING MA- 
CHINE after a few minutes of instruction. She switches 
from one application to another in seconds. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Accounting Machines .. . 
Carbon Paper. . 


One Park Avenue 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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of Machine Bookkeeping 


at LOW COST 








She makes the entry on this SIMPLE UNDERWOOD 


SUNDSTRAND KEYBOARD. 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
automatically prints dates and de- 
scriptive symbols. 
automatically selects the charge 
or credit column. 
automatically computes and 
prints each balance. 
automatically provides the total of all Seca 
automatically furnishes proof of accuracy. 
Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine only— 
others a number of Underwood Sundstrands for such 
records as Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, Pay- 
roll Records, Stock Records, Sales Analysis Records, and 
other applications. There is an Underwood Sundstrand 
model to meet your requirements. 





Call the local Underwood office 
today for further details or send 
for this free folder. 


(ttt tren --- 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new Underwood Sundstrand 
folder, S-1219, “Figure Facts for the Modern Business, 
Large or Small.” DR-118 
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FIRE PROTECTION 
THAT's Ctslon9 Loc 


FOR MID-ATLANTIC 
INDUSTRY and FOR YOU 


| Pree plants, storage and warehousing, mer- 
cantile properties, institutions—no two are alike, 
and no two should be treated alike in the matter 
of fire protection. That’s why Giomilie Spunklev 
systems cannot be marketed as a packaged unit... 
must be custom-built to fit individual requirements 
For, what may be adequate in one instance may not 
i suitable in another, and the factors of hazard, type of construction and 
effects of possible fire damage must be evaluated in order to determine the 
best fitted type of protection needed. 

A discussion of your fire hazard problems with an Giomalic Spunklev 
representative, whom you'll find located in most areas of the Western 
Hemisphere, will place you in a position to better understand the true 
value of “ilomilic Founklev fire protection . .. an important investment 


today, perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 
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tion by the tolerators, but with business 
they are deemed urgent now. 

As in the case of the measures 
weighed if not always proposed by 
tolerators, problems might also arise 
under the business proposals that would 
not be apparent at first glance. Both 
sets, aimed at narrow difficulties as they 
are, might produce the well-known 
tailoring effect of making the coat fit 
well in front by clutching the loose 
folds in the back. 

For purposes of immediate maneuv- 
ering the foregoing analysis is not very 
helpful to either government or busi- 
ness. Enforcement officers may be dis- 
turbed because collusion is relegated to 
a secondary réle and private lawyers 
may be apprehensive because some 
form of it is taken for granted. The 
life work of these old enemies has been 
respectively to prove and disprove the 
existence of collusion for the excellent 
reason that a long line of Court deci- 
sions has made it crucial.’ Erstwhile 
antagonists may therefore join in ques- 
tioning this disposal of one of the few 
good benchmarks in the field of Anti- 
Trust Law litigation. 

It is at least clear that administrative 
law may be going through one of its 
rougher passages. The public at large 
may be more dependent than it realizes 
upon the ability of the Capehart Com- 
mittee to find a sound economic basis 
for administrative distinctions. 


7 It may be remembered from previous articles. howev cr, 
that the most recent decisions have stressed the FTC’ 
power to find particular practises unfair (as method of 
competition) under its own act and without dependence 
on a finding of conspiracy. 





BUILDING COSTS 


(Cont.nued from page 21) 


to increase the jurisdiction of journey- 
men and to restrict the activities of 
helpers and common laborers. Perhaps 
more important, the increasing variety 
cf materials and complexity of build- 
ings have resulted in the expansion of 
the number of specialty operations for 
which skilled labor is required. The 
growing demand for and complexity 
of mechanical work in particular, in 
which the trades are generally the most 
highly paid of all, have obviously had 
an influence on building cost. These 
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| @ Steel strapping is the name given to the 
Pics protective steel bands you’ve seen wrapped 

ii around such things as crates of fruit, bundles 

- of newspapers and even boxes of soft drinks. 


During the war, this strong, tough steel strap- 
ping helped to insure the safe delivery of sup- 
plies to the fighting fronts. Packages and 
crates were shipped all over the world ... 
exposed to tropic heat or arctic cold... even 
dropped several hundred feet from airplanes. 
And still they reached their destination un- 
damaged — in spite of bad weather — rough 
handling—and accidents. 

Today, steel strapping is constantly pro- 
tecting hundreds of different products as they 
move from the factory or farm to our favorite 
store, and in many cases right to our very 
doors. 

The Gerrard Steel Strapping Company, a 
subsidiary of United States Steel is the lead- 
ing manufacturer of round steel strapping 
and the tools for applying it. For over 30 years 
it has devoted its efforts to the development 
of better and safer ways for American in- 
dustries and the American farmers to deliver 
their products, both in this country and 
abroad. 





Such contributions to the general welfare 
are typical of the industrial family that serves 
the nation—United States Steel. 
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How much will 
Embezzlements cost 
Employers in 1949? 


@ THE YEAR 1948 is not over, but thus far it has revealed 
a rising trend in spectacular embezzlements, not only in 
banks but in other businesses. Some of these have exceeded 
half a million dollars. 

During the past two years, among banks alone there 
were 37 losses of over $25,000 which averaged $144,000 each, 
according to an article in “Business Week.” These bank short- 
ages were concealed for periods ranging from less than a 
year to 20 years. “The concealment factor is the reason that 
the losses don’t show up ina hurry,” says the same magazine. 
“If he (the embezzler) is particularly adept, he can keep all 
this well-hidden for years.” And our experience shows that 
in most cases it is easier to conceal a shortage in other 
businesses than it is in banks. 

No employer need fear long-concealed shortages if he 
has the protection of our modern Discovery BoNnp, which 
reimburses for losses discovered while the bond is in force, 
regardless of when the bonded employee began to embezzle! 

The trend constitutes a warning to you as an em- 
ployer. Ask our nearest agent or your broker to have our 
specialists review your Dishonesty Insurance Program Now. 
And, you will find that our Loss Prevention Service, based 
on more than 60 years’ experience, can be a powerful aid in 


preventing shortages. 





AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 
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Both wages in building construction and the cost 
of materials have risen approximately 100 per 
cent from 1934 to 1947. 

factors are aside from the difficulties of 
obtaining a high rate of productivity 
under post-war conditions. 


The Impact of Inflation 


On top of these more or less long 
term influences, construction costs have 
endured more than their share of infla- 
tionary impact since the end of World 
War II. The suppression or curtail- 
ment of private construction during the 
war years resulted in enormous pent-up 
wants that clamored for release as soon 
as hostilities ended. The high level of 
income, plus an abnormal jump in the 
marriage rate as soldiers were demobil- 
ized, created a phenomenal demand for 
housing. Industry, seeing greatly en- 
larged markets, entered a new era of 
plant expansion. At the same time 
governments, institutions, and busi- 
nesses generally pushed into the con- 
struction market; and, if the official 
outcries are to be credited, the rush 
to build grandstands and roadhouses 
would alone have absorbed most of the 
available materials. 

From the start, Government policy 
was such as to bring about increases in 
cost. First, in fear of unemployment, 
it encouraged the resumption of indus- 
trial construction. Then, to favor hous- 
ing, it attempted to curtail all but the 
most “essential” work, but only after 
sufficient notice to permit a veritable 
flood of new building. At the same 
time, its administration of price control 
served to retard the restoration of an 
ample and balanced volume of building 
materials. The control was more fruit- 
ful in slowing the increase in the ma- 
terials supply than it was in reducing 
the non-residential building volume. 

At the same time, the Government 
induced a vast expansion of mortgage 
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Al! 


iS THIS ENQUGH PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR RECORDS? 





Try this—light a match beneath the top 

of a steel filing case. Then put your 

hand on top, directly above it. Hot? 
Certainly—but what would happen in a fire? 
How long would your records last? 


That’s why you need safe protection for 
your records. The best safe you can buy 
is your best buy. And remember, it costs 





a great deal less than the loss you 





would take if you tried to do business 
without those records. 

As a matter of fact, 

4 out of 10 business firms never 
reopen when their records are 


destroyed by fire! 


Why take chances like that? 
A new Mosler safe 

is reliable protection. 

Every new Mosler safe 





carries the approval and the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. os 


A safe isn’t an expense, 

it’s an investment, You'll be amazed : 
at how little it actually costs to give 

your records the world’s finest protection— 


with a Mosler! 


Don’t delay—Write today for our Booklet ‘What You 
Should Know About Safes.’ Please address Dep't R. 


Je Miosle | i Safe (4. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Branch offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, York, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., Portland, Ore., and principal cities. 





LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND VAULTS IN THE WORLD 


Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage 


Why penalize your sales and your salesmen by 
placing obstacles in the buyer’s path? Your catalog 
in Sweet’s File puts your product at the buyer’s 
fingertips, immediately, constantly. Your salesmen 
Save their time and shoe leather, you cut selling 
costs. And your cost for catalog preparation, printing 
and distribution averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Have a Sweet’s representative call and explain how 
you can get faster buying action from your catalog. 


-Qweers 


CATALOG +, evrve€e 





Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he’s ready to Buy 


119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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credit. Through loan guarantees un- 
der the so-called GI Bill of Rights and 
insured go per cent mortgages to build- 
ers through the FHA, it greatly en- 
larged the number of home buyers. 
The Treasury low-interest rate policy, 
affecting the mortgage structure as a 
whole, added to the clamorous host of 
buyers. Moreover, throughout the post- 
war years, the Federal Government 
continued to be an important buyer 
of some building materials, especially 
lumber and steel. 

The combination of these influences 
not only raised material prices but pro- 
duced a shortage of materials (in a few 
instances still persisting) which dis- 
rupted contractors’ schedules and job 
discipline. All this augmented the up- 
ward climb of construction cost. 


Ratio of Costs to Income 


The unusual feature of the current 
situation is not that construction costs 
have gone to unprecedented heights but 
that they have not gone higher. In 
terms of their relation to the aver- 
age family income, for example, the 
comparison is favorable. From 1940 
through 1947, the Department of Com- 
merce figure for non-agricultural in- 
come rose almost exactly 100 per cent, 
while the E. H. Boeck Associates In- 
dex of Residential Construction rose a 
little over go per cent. On this basis the 
construction dollar was at least holding 
its own in post-war terms. Actually on 
a year to year comparison, the ratio of 
construction cost to income is lower to- 
day than for most of the pre-war decade 
(as illustrated by the chart on page 21). 

With people willing to purchase any- 
thing that was built, and a government 
encouraging them to do it, such efforts 
to combat cost-raising forces as there 
have been have come mainly from 
within the construction industry itself. 
The production of building materials 
has been pushed to an all-time high 
in volume and variety, while a happy 
co-operation of labor, employer, and 
government has placed in training the 
largest number of building trades ap- 
prentices on record. 

Perhaps more far-reaching than either 
of these achievements, however, is the 
rapidly growing mechanization of con- 
struction operations. A process first 
evident in the concrete plants, hoists, 
derricks, riveting, and so on, on large 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Ilead Office ° 


55 WALL STREET ° 


New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1948 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated Citv Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . ; 
United States Government hinincenings ( Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed). . aut Seana 
Obligations of Other Toi ihaencion Pita aets 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 

Other Securities. 

Loans and Shenae. ; Nees erg 

Real Estate Loans wei Rieuitien BS cheldew cee 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. bee 
Ownership of International Rinbinn Consares 
tion. Sire wie mde siacel se Otem ee Rete Glad 

Bank Deneniacs. 
Other Assets........ 


fo) a ee 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . 
( Includes U. S. War Loan Deposit $45, 046 431) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $35,172,348 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . 


: 10,739,479 
Items in Transit with ener Gn 





Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. : 
Interest, : Other Aucrued Rinenees, pre 
Dividend: .....<.. £5, othe Panieios Bra 
.$ 77,500,000 


Capital. . 
Surplus. . : 162,500,000 
Undivided Profits. 


. 36,329,782 


ff) 7.) 


$4,912, A40, 813 


$1,547.041,050 


1,584,583,351 
20,569,603 
263,166,196 
78,822,061 
1,349,605,149 
2,731,430 
21,217,081 
7,200,000 


7,000,000 
27,843,118 
2,661,774 





$4,567,484,131 


24,432,869 
6,864,553 


5,757,388 
29,247,090 
2,325,000 


276,329,782 


$4,9 912,440, 813 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1948. 


$320,142,528 of United States Government Obligations and $737,230 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $216,951,291 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(4a Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
' 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 


of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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‘When The Maytag Company announced plans to build a new 
$5,000,000 factory to produce automatic type washers, solicitations to 
locate the plant in their respective communities were received from 
Chambers of Commerce all over the United States. But, after studying 
all the factors involved in the undertaking, we decided to keep our 
washer manufacturing operations in Iowa and the new factory is 
now under construction in Newton. 

“We have found Iowa an excellent place in which to do business. 
It is blessed by sound state government, a balanced agricultural 
and industrial economy, excellent transportation facilities, a 
healthful climate, good schools, fine recreational facilities and, 
above all, a population of wholesome, friendly people.’ 


FRED MAYTAG II, President 
The Maytag Company 


Newton is one of many friendly Iowa communities in which indus- 
tries of national importance prosper. If your industrial program 
demands expansion, investigate the outstanding advantages pro- 
vided by the Hawkeye State. In addition to a central location 
convenient to the principal markets, Iowa offers a skilled labor 
supply, sympathetic government, and vast power and transportation 
facilities. Like the men and women at Maytag, you and your em- 
ployees will find Iowa a good place to live . . . enriched by parks, 


rivers and lakes with abundant room for gracious living. 


Iowa’s new official Trade Mark 
which identifies the fine prod- 
ucts of Iowa farms and factories. 














containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity in 
lowa is available upon request. Included are vital statis- 
tics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 783 Central 
National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


‘ To interested executives this valuable reference book 


















buildings, and the mammoth machines 
of the road builders has now been wide- 
ly adapted for even small buildings and 
small contractors. Electric hand saws, 
radial saws, sanders, lock mortisers, and 
drills are to-day common in residential 
construction. Excavation and concrete 
mixing are almost wholly a matter of 
power equipment. Mechanical pipe- 
cutters and threaders and paint spray- 
ers are making headway, while a num- 
ber of labor-saving devices for handling 
material in the yard and on the site are 
being introduced. 


More Efficient Job Methods 


In addition to the increasing use of 
power tools, many builders have been 
alert to the possibilities of more efficient 
job methods. Pre-cutting of material 
is now quite common, while the pre- 
assembly of roof trusses, stairs, and even 
wall and floor panels is widely done. 
In order to employ such processes more 
exact planning and engineering is called 
for, which in turn encourages more pre- 
cise estimating and better scheduling of 
operations. Builders of larger projects 
are finding it possible to do relatively 
more work in the shop and less under 
exposed conditions, and it is not yet 
possible to gage how far this trend 
may carry. Alongside of these de- 
velopments is the challenge of house 
prefabrication, where the slowness of 
fulfillment need not discount the possi- 
bility of an ultimate achievement of 
great importance. 

Many of the improvements in build- 
ing materials and equipment point to 
cost reductions in the total structure. 
Quick setting cement, prefinished wood 
flooring, stock millwork including pre- 
assembled window and door sash and 
frames, plumbing and heating unit 
assemblies, light, pre-assembled roof 
trusses—all are in this category. A 
joint movement among a number of 
industries is seeking to co-ordinate di- 


| mensions of building products so that 


materials and equipment of different 
kinds can be fitted together without 
cutting and patching—the prime waster 


| - . . 
of time and material. 


As materials become plentiful the ef- 


fect of these and similar developments 


will become more and more evident. 
Aside from the hard course of mone- 











IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


| tary deflation, they offer the only means 
by which cost reduction can be brought 
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Departewl stores Und BUStMeSses 


HOW Cul UCOUNLINE COSTS typ LO 


Could National mechanized accounting save 
as much for you? Almost certainly! For 
businesses of every size and type, employ- 
ing from 50 people, up, report that upon 
mechanizing their accounting with National 
Accounting Machines, they effected savings 


up to 30%. Savings which often pay for 
the whole National installation in the first 
year—and then run on, year after year. Ask 
your local National representative to check 
your present set-up, and report specifically 
the savings you can expect. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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» OP MANAGEMENT » 
: yc? + 
pode : 
Me 
* MANUFACTURING 
: COSTS * 
KEK MHEKKKEKEKKARKRKE 


Although reducing manufacturing 
costs might not be your specific duty, 
Mr. President or Mr. General Man- 
ager, your Production or Methods de« 


partment would be mighty thankful | 


for your suggestions—especially if 
they help accomplish this sought-after 
condition. When you suggest the in- 
vestigation of MULTIPRESS, and its 
possible uses in your plant, you’ve 
made the first important step to mak- 
ing reduced manufacturing costs a 
reality. 


We'd like to send you proof of MuL- 
TIPRESS accomplishments in increase 
ing production, reducing scrap loss, 
improving quality and turning out 
precision assemblies using unskilled 
operators—in all types of manufactur- 
ing. Just fill out the coupon and clip 
to your letterhead —you'llreceive your 
eye-opening copy of “MULTIPRESS, 
and How You Can 
Use It” by return 


mail! 


MULTIPRESS- 


ANOTHER 

Oia 
PRODUCT 

* TM. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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about, and they offer the only avenue 
through which a lower ratio of con- 
struction cost to income is likely to be 
reached. Wage rates are certain to be 
resistant to reductions even under less 
active conditions. Many of the basic 
materials prices, because of unyielding 


| wage and transportation costs, are not 
| likely to drop while demand remains 








strong and in the long run will prob- 
ably not deviate from an upward trend 
line. 

Yet the process of cost reduction 
through advancing technology will 
take time. Liiflosinasey forces are still 
strong. For the remainder of the year 
a holding operation is probably the best 
that may be expected. Nevertheless it 
is definitely encouraging that the rate 
of cost increase has been declining and 
that the relationship of income to build- 
ing cost is as good or better than it was 
during the depression years and has 
again shown improvenient since last 
year. We have reason to hope that the 
underlying progress is sufficiently real 
and sufficiently virile to bring about a 
steadily improving relationship and to 
make it possible to maintain build- 
ing activity when inflationary pressures 
ultimately have ceased. 





CHANGING WORLD 


(Continued from page 18) 


We 
learned the art of not only mass pro- 
duction but of mass use of human skills, 
So it is not surprising that in America, 


where we developed the most refined 
expression of capital’s ownership of 


as a beehive of industrial activity. 


tools, we watched maturing of the labor 
union movement with its typical flair 
for organization and zeal for accom- 
plishment. Is it surprising that in our 
Gay the politician cherishes the approv- 


o 
Mail Coupon for fact-filled booklet. Wis r : nie . 

© THe DENISON ENGINEERING co. ¢ | iNg nod of the union organizer W ho 
@ 1160-65 Dublin Rood 9 ) sits astride super-government in this 
- Columbus 16, Ohio e | fast changing world? 

a Without obligation, please send me a e } - . “ 
@ copy of "MULTIPRESS, and How YouCan For a minute Jet’s look first at the 
e = Use It." »® | change in size of this commercial world 
e a - wer 
Co een . | of ours. In rough statistics: Our na- 
jp ioe eae e | tional income before the First World 
6 e vs 
ee . | War was 36 billion dollars; before the 
Sails et * | Second World War, 71 billion dollars; 
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FOR RESERVATIONS: 
In New York Phone Circle 7-7130 


In Chieage Phone CEntost 6-6678 | 
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Christmas Cift Suggestion 


For Customers — Employees — Associates 





Large, Whole Halves Pecan Meats 
FRESHNESS ASSURED 


Freshness and Quality make a Difference. 


Each Box comes direct from Alabama’s 


Pecan Orchards, and is— 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
2¥% Pound Box $3.50 
1% Pound Box $1.85 
We Also Have Choice Pecans in Shells 


Send us your list of names and addresses 0 
persons or firms to receive gifts. Ine come 
gift card, if desired. Enélose cheek or 
money order payable to: 


SCHERMER PECAN CO. 


P. O. BOX 264—DEPT. D 
FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA 
NO C.0.D.’S 
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PEARLS OF WISDOM 





HAT little sign, which appears on the side of an 
obscure country road, should be blazoned across the 
desk of every man whose business career is still ahead 


of him. 

Its mora) is plain. What you do today determines what 
you will be tomorrow. Consciously or not, every man 
chooses his own path. 

This very day, the choice between success and failure 
stands starkly before you. 

It is rarely a product 


wishful 


Success doesn’t “just happen.” 


of chance or circumstance; never achieved by 
thinking. 
Success in business is planned. It is the result of a 


positive program of action. 


How The Institute Can Help 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute can help you speed up 
your progress in business. It can supply systematic guid- 
ance, inspiration and a thorough training in the funda- 
mental principles of business. 


But the Institute works no miracles. It can do nothing 


for men who lack ambition and determination; it cannot 
open magic portals for those who seek quick and easy 


success. 
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CHOOSE 
stk RUT 
wiTH CARE- 


YOULL BE IN 
| ITFOR THE. 


Send for “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
The Institute’s executive-training program is 
fully described in a stimulating er: age book- 

let— ‘Forging Ahead in Business.’ ‘here is no 
charge for the book because, frankly, it is worth 


only what you make it worth. Some men glance 
through it and toss 1t aside. Others have found 


a fortune in its pages. 


If you are interested enough in your business 
future to devote one hour to the study of a plan 


that has meant rapid progress to thousands of men, send for 
**Forging Ahead in Business” today. Fill out and return the coupon 


below; your complimentary copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 648, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 








& ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

: Dept. 648, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

z Jn Canada; 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

: Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book- 
H “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 

s 
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INCOMPLETE COVERAGE 


No insurance program designed to protect and conserve assets 
is complete without Credit Insurance 








il 


COULD ONE OF THESE EVENTS 


WIPE OUT vour prorits? 


Labor shortages 
Wide price fluctuations 


Material shortages 


No matter how sound your judgment 
may be... there are any number of un- 
foreseeable events which can turn good 
credit risks into bad debt losses. 


CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING 


Your accounts receivable are ex- 


tremely valuable assets ... need 
protection at a// times. .. but especially 
now with the slowing down of payments 
and with business failures mounting. 
American Credit insures you against 
credit loss . . . PAYS YOU WHEN 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN’T. 





Floods, climatic disturbances 


Shifts in public taste 


New government restrictions 


Inventions that render products obsolete 


Unexpected glut of foreign goods 


In addition to paying you in the event 
of customer failure, your American 
Credit policy also enables you to get 
cash for long past due accounts. You 
can insure one, a selected group, or all 


of your accounts. 


Your insurance coverage is not com- 
plete unless your receivables are insured. 
For additional information, phone the 
American Credit office in your city, 
or write American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 50, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN°T 


OFFICES 
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years, our national economy is upwards 
of 200 billion. 

Employed workers before the First 
World War totalled 38 million individ- 
uals; before the Second World War, 
45 million individuals; and, currently, 
more than 60 million. 

The weekly average wage of our 
workers was $18.53 before the First 
World War; before the Second World 
War, $27.00; and now is $52.81 : creating 
a total wage of 125 billion annually. 

This is not all due to change in 
money values. It is much more funda- 
mental. Before the First World War 
we were using 3.4 horse-power per 
worker. To-day we are using 6.2 horse- 
power per worker. And, if the produc- 
tivity per man increases roughly as the 
square of the horse-power, you can 
see the tremendous size of the national 
economy we are part of to-day. 


What about People? 


More has changed than the size of 
our economy. People have changed 
profoundly. Forces are in active swing 
which will wipe all security from be- 
neath the feet of him who still cherishes 
the slightest illusion that we may again 
beat our way back to what we thought 
to be a stable world. 

One of the hardest-to-believe statistics 
is the fact that 5 out of every 10 people 
in the United States live somewhere 
else than where they did in 1940. Fur- 
thermore, one out of three families is 
new since 1940. As the family is the 
basic buying unit, at least one third of 
the present market is brand new. Any 
retailer who thinks he owns his market 
should be told that he must recapture 
it every morning. Every manufacturer 
is living in a liquid world, not doing 
business with grandstand sitters, but 
selling down on the pavement. 

In 1940 we had a million-and-a-half 
college students. To-day we have three- 
and-a-half million. Before the First 
World War only 14 per cent of our 
population was over 50 years of age. 
To-day 22.2 per cent is over 50 years 
of age. That changes everything. And 
the most challenging change of all is 
in the thinking of the sixteen million 
men and women processed by the Army 
during the war, of whom eleven million 
went overseas. The vast majority of 
these young people have knowledge of 
a new and better way of life. They 
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Do you have aV.P. 


in charge of losing money? 




















Not by that title, of course. But is it possible 
that someone who thinks he’s saving money 
for you may actually be Josing it for you? 


Someone, for example, who fails to see that 
modern machines and methods are just as 
important—and just as profitable—in the 
office as they are in the plant? Someone who 
doesn’t realize that obsolete equipment and 
procedures are at the bottom of excessive 
overtime costs, delayed reports and statistics, 
and rising office expenses in general? Some- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B u Yr ro u oh S 
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one who thinks “temporary” help is a pere 
manent solution to your problems? 


Now’s the time to recognize that you can 
make important and Jasting reductions in figur- 
ing and accounting costs only by bringing 
your office up to your plant in mechanized 
efficiency. 


Your Burroughs representative is at your 
service. Call him today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


=D 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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High opacity is one of the most important qualities 
a mortgage paper can have. It makes reading 
easy. It lends importance to a document... 
Ask your printer—the expert... For 
mortgages or other documents super opaque 
Rising Parchment pays off in the quality 
impression it creates for your organization. 








Rising Parchment 


v 100% rag Vv super opaque 


V distinctive unglazed parchment finish ¥ four weights 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


hising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 











Vv 6 standard sizes of envelopes 

















CANADA 


Our thorough knowledge of taxes, 
duties, and procedure in Canada have 
already proved extremely useful to 
American firms entering the Canadian 
business field. 


We offer you our assistance, and will 
answer your inquiries promptly. 


“BANK*TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 


BTM-37-48 























will not be content to live in a world 
anything like that which they left just 


| as they stepped into adulthood. 


It is desire that makes people do 
things, makes people want things, 
makes people buy things. These war 


| trained men and women have seen 


visions and dreamed dreams. At the 
gateway, they were snatched out of the 
stream of life, indoctrinated for a new 


| and different and intriguing and bet- 


ter world. They were then turned 
around and catapulted back into a vast- 
ly changed world, without memory of 
past standards. To-day, on your street, 
a sweet young housewife is paying 94 


_ cents for butter and $1.29 for steak. 
How fortunate that she does not know 


they are worth only 43 cents and 67 
cents respectively, according to “sound 
money standards.” These millions of 
Americans are the new world, not wor- 
rying about where we came from but 
satisfied to go on from here. They 
know, without being told, that we are 
operating on a new and different eco- 


| nomic level from now on. 


Men’s Minds Have Changed 


There have been profound changes 
in our philosophy. You and I were 


| brought up to think of taxation as a 
| source of revenue for paying the cost 


of Government. To-day taxation is an 
instrument of national policy.and will 


| continue to figure more largely in our 


social planning and political thinking. 
Every department of life is different 
from what it was when we went to 
school. Fundamental ethics, funda- 
mental virtues, still stand, but the world 
is an entirely different world and any 
business man who does not keep “light 


| on his feet” in the face of the chang- 
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ing world around him, will find him- 
self in the commercial museum long 
before his time. 

This is the revolution right here and 
now. We are coming out into a better 
and more fruitful world. But to insure 
continued progress toward that end 
without meeting disaster on the way, 
every business man must do some 
thoughtful planning. We must salvage 
the good from the past. We must re- 
sist the reintroduction of historical fail- 
ures. We must abandon the outworn 
and ineffective and must develop new 
attitudes and new methods. 

In our factories we are dealing with 
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FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 





football is more than a sport. It is 
big business—and the accuracy, con- 
trol and speed of a good halfback 
result in profits as well as touch- 
downs. 

In your business, photography can 
provide the accuracy, control and 
speed which result in profitable 
operations. It guarantees accuracy 
in creating and copying your busi- 
ness records. It gives you more exact 
control over your billing and ac- 
counting procedures. It provides a 
fast and simple way to help you 
build your sales. 

Only Remington Rand offers you 


all three methods of business pho- 
tography — photocopying, microfilm- 
ing, and contact printing—plus more 
than 70 years experience in business 
systems. Our representative, there- 
fore, can best help you select the 
photographic method which will do 
the most effective job for you. Call 
him for an unbiased survey of your 
records, without obligation. Or we 
will be glad to send you case his- 
torics showing how other companies 
stepped up their efficiency by using 
photo-records. Write to Room 194, 
Photo Records Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
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Marsh Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo. makes Dexigraph 
photocopies weekly of Kardex stock record slides to keep 
salesmen up-to-date on inventory and help build sales. 


Banner Laundry, Alexandria, Va. uses Film-a-record 
microfilm to assure more exact control over its billing 
and accounting procedures. 


Morticians Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. uses Portagraph 
contact printing for fast preparation of its own catalogs 
for use by its salesmen. 
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PIVISION 
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...is simpler 
than you think — 
says Dr. Robert R. Aurner 


Director 
Better Letters Division 







There can be magic 
in the words you put 
in your business letters 
. .. Magic that makes the 
reader concentrate on your message 
. . . Magic that seems to make the 
words reach out and say, “Listen!” 
Many of the secrets are told by Dr. 
Robert R. Aurner in his newest 
writings that are putting more pay 
in what business Jetter-writers say. 
For 18 years Dr. Aurner was rank- 





ing professor of business administra- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 


Free Sooklets 


First booklets — the 
story of MONEY- 
MAKING MAIL 
) and How to Put Sock 
i in Your First Sen- 
tence —- are waiting 
for you right now. 
They're free for the ask- 
ing — please use your business letter- 
head. Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION, 
1513 Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Better Letters Division 
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young men and women who know 
how to handle and take in their stride 
scientific and technical developments 
which were in the Buck Rogers stage 
when we learned our engineering. 

On our sales forces we have (mutst 
have) newly-trained young men and 


| retrained older men, who know how to | 
| render service and how to sell thereby. 


When you have spent 20 months slug- 
ging it out through Sicily and Italy and 
from Omaha Beach in, you give short 


shift to ideas that fail to get you some- 


thing. Goods are going to be SOLD 
from this point on. 


Business men, big and little, bear the | 


responsibility for the future patterns of 
the business world. If we want to make 
sure we do not abandon to Government 


the direction and management of busi- | 


ness, we must learn to police our own 
industries. During NRA days I asked 


an assigned “industrial adviser,” fresh 


| out of Harvard Law School, what he 
knew about the industry. His reply | 


was, “Well, the fellows who have been 
at it all their lives don’t know what to 


do with it, so why shouldn’t I take a | 


>. 


crack at it?” If that is what we want 


from Washington, we know how to | 


get it. Just ask for it. 
Creed for the Changing World 


We must nurture individual enter- 


| prise, large and small, and keep it as 
| free as possible within the framework 


of intelligent Government regulation. 
There must be rules for the game and 
intelligent policemen. But don’t give 
the policemen stock in the ball club. 


! You won't like it. 


We must see that the men in com- 
mand of big business recapture indi- 
vidual understanding of the aspirations 
of the individual. We must recognize 
the legitimate social and economic func- 
tions of trade unionism and contribute 
to its rapid development out of the irre- 
sponsible adolescence through which it 
is Now passing. 

We must believe in the men and 
women of the next generation. If there 


is any one lesson the last war taught | 


us, it is the ability, capacity, and initia- 
tive of young men and young women. 
This is a rapidly moving world and we 
need the keenness and vitality of youth- 
ful thinking which quickly senses the 
next turn in the road. 

On top of all this, we must exhibit 
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Buying 
A SPRINKLER SYSTEM? 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate our plan, whereby 
you can realize substan- 
tial savings. No obliga- 
tion—vwrite today. 





SPRINKLER SERVICE SYSTEM 
911 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown 3, Ohio 
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| INVITATION to BUSINESS GROUPS 


a 
During the quieter months of December, 
January and February, 


THE HOMESTEAD 


at Hot Springs, Virginia 
invites small business groups (up to 100) 
wishing to meet in surroundings of dig- 
nity, comfort, and restful beauty. Ideal 
for concentrating on the work at hand, 
away from urban distractions. Every facil- 
ity for making your meeting successful. 
No lost time—overnight from all Eastern 
and Midwestern cities. For information, 
write Harold P. Bock, General Manager, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS 

















Advertising 
Machine 





Illus trates 


1c Post Cards 


Learn how th ds of b 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAM We'll send FREE illustrated book of money- 
making IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 1211, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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CANADA CALLING U.S.A. 
( Continued) 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug & grocery trade all Canada. 
Services, storage, billing, collecting. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek direct agencies from mfrs. hdwe., auto and 
household tools. Commission basis only. 

Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J. C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 
Sales promotion by means of merchandise. 

Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Insurance 
CARDINAL & MELOCHE, 233 Notre Dame Street, 
West, Montreal. Desire General Agency for Casualty 
or Fire Insurance Companies. 

Smallwares, Lamps, House Furnishings 
GENERAL SALES CORP., LONDON. Ontario dist. 
household electrical appliances, specialty hardware 
and wheel goods. Warehousing facilities. 

Specialty Metals, Plastics 
PECKOVER’S LTD., Toronto. Warehouses across 
Canada. Interested in agencies plastics, stainless 
accessories, specialty metals. 








We Buy for Re-Sale 


as distributors of general machinery for road 
work, contractors, farmers, governments, 
cities, counties, miners, golf courses, builders 
and loggers. 


WILLARD EQUIPMENT, LtTp. 
(Established 1919) 


860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B. C. 








40,858 MANUFACTURERS 
DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 














PERFECT PERFORMANCE 
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EFFORTY HANSEN 
TACKERS 


FASTER for fastening, whether it’s attach- 
ing merchandise to cards, tagging goods, 
assembling cartons, sealing bags, or hun- 
dreds of uses. Operator drives tacks or 
staples as fast as he can work lever, leaving 
one hand free. Choose from 36 models, 








81 tack and staple styles. 


wiaay AL. HANSEN MFG.CO. 


CHICAGOSOILL 


5019 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
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unbounded belief in the future of the 
world and of the country in which we 
live. Any other course is deliberate 
suicide. This is a fast changing world, 
but the change is always for the better 
if those of us at the helm will have it 
so. Every business man has the un- 
questioned obligation of seeing to it 
that the future world into which we 
move is compounded of all that was 
good in the world from which we came. 
But our unfolding commercial universe 
must be shaped by audacious, willing 
hands, honestly endeavoring to make it 
a better businesss world for every man 
and woman in America. 
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BUSINESS IS MOVING 
TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Perpetual yield stands .of 254 
billion feet of merchantable 
timber growing throughout 
B.C.’s 359,279 square miles now 
produce more than $150 millions 
of new wealth annually. Mining, 
fishing and agriculture are big 
business here, too. Vast reserves 
of raw materials, skilled man- 
power, abundant hydro-electric 
power on Pacific tidewater, 
year-round, ice-free ports... 
all provide profit 
for your business in B.C. 


possibilities 


Fen SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


fine 
BC ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT- VANCOUVER 
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What Are YOUR Plans For 











Increased Sales In 1949? 






































Opening new outlets? Increasing the average sale? 
Launching a new product? Getting better results from 
your present sales force? Reducing Inventory? 


There’s a profitable Merchandise Incentive program 
for every sales problem. The records of hundreds of 
successful sales campaigns prove that, dollar-for- 
dollar, merchandise prize sales contests deliver maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost. 


f A Cappel-MacDonald Incentive Campaign for your 
7 salesmen, your distributors’, jobbers’ or dealers’ sales- 
men will produce plus sales and plus profits for your 
company, too. Our complete services — Planning, Pro- 
motion, Prizes — are at your disposal to make 1949 
a top sales year. 
Executives” 


.Write for our ‘Portfolio for Sales 


Merchandise Incentives 








Furnish the Drive.... 
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CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 











’ 
t Cappel Building Dayton 1, Ohio 
| | Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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| World’s 


Biggest Letterhead Coupon! Lf 
World’s Biggest Letterhead Bargain! ! ; 


| i and mail today Jor— 


. Big 1948 Portfolio of ‘ 
“ab ad 
ties from 6250 and up. 


‘Modern Letterhe ads: i. 
for giving new life to old ones. 2. ‘‘Mass Production’ 
All money-saving 


Packed full of usable ideas for designing new letter- 
’ prices on quality letterheads——quanti- 


facts free. Send coupon today to 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 4% Biversey cvsiincn 


Company Noame....... 
Address 
Name of Printing Buyer 


City 


Zone State 





29.569 


DUN'S REVIE W REACHES EACHES 29,569 PRI SIDENTS AND 47 












(SAVES...) , 


“Saves $600 a year in ae 


room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4", 


2”. Pin this to business letter- 


head for free sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 
62 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill, U.S.A. 
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Made from your negative or photo. "Ragas 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price. 

NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
24-HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 


> —8x10’s: $7.99 per 100; $55 per 1000 


Mounted Enlargements (30x40) 


(No Negative Charge on 2 or More) 
Made under supervision of famous sames J Kriegsmann. 
ANY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, '5 





U.S.A.’s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE | 
WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A “T” 
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4x8's: $29.50 per 1000; Postcards mor 1000 
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